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ALGONQUIAN 

(FOX) 



By William Jones 
(Revised by Teuman Michelbon) 



Introductory Note 

The following sketch of the grammar of the Fox was written by 
Dr. William Jones in 1904. Shortly after the completion of the 
manuscript Doctor Jones was appointed by the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington to conduct investigations among the Ojibwa of Canada 
and the United States, and it was his intention to revise the Fox 
grammar on the basis of the knowledge of the Ojibwa dialect which 
he had acquired. 

Unfortunately Doctor Jones's investigations among the Ojibwa 
were discontinued before he was able to complete the scientific 
results of his field-studies, and he accepted an appointment to visit 
the Philippine Islands for the Field Museum of Natural History, of 
Chicago. The duties which he had taken over made it impossible 
for him to continue at the time his studies on the Algonquian dialects, 
and finally he fell a victim to his devotion to his work. 

Thus it happened that the sketch of the Fox grammar was not 
worked out in such detail as Doctor Jones expected. Meanwhile 
Doctor Jones's collection of Fox texts were published by the Ameri- 
can Ethnological Society, and Doctor Truman Michelson undertook 
the task of revising the essential features of the grammar by a 
comparison of Doctor Jones's statements with the material contained 
in the volume of texts. 

On the whole, it has seemed best to retain the general arrangement 
of the material given by Doctor Jones, and Doctor Michelson has 
confined himself to adding notes and discussions of doubtful points 
wherever it seemed necessary. All the references to the printed series 
of texts, the detailed analyses of examples, and the analysis of the 
text printed at the end of the sketch, have been added by Doctor 
Michelson. Longer insertions appear signed with his initials. 

Franz Boas. 

March, 1910, 
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§ 1. THE DIALECT OF THE FOX 

The Fox speak a dialect of the central group of Algonquian Indians. 
By "central group" is meant the Algonquian tribes that live or have 
lived about the Great Lakes, particularly in the adjoining regions 
west and south, and now embraced by the territory of the states of 
Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. The 
group contains many dialects, some of which are the Ojibwa, Ottawa, 
Potawatomi, Menominee, Kickapoo, Sauk and Fox. 

The dialects present great similarity in the absolute forms of many 
words; but marked differences are noticed in the spoken language. 
Some of the differences are so wide as to make many of the dialects 
mutually unintelligible. This lack of mutual comprehension is due 
in some measure to variations of intonation and idiom, and in a 
certain degree to slight differences of phonetics and grammatical 
forms. 

The extent of diversity among the dialects varies; for instance, 
Ojibwa, Ottawa, and Potawatomi are so closely related that a mem- 
ber of any one of the three experiences only slight difficulty in acquir- 
ing a fluent use of the other's dialect. The transition from Ojibwa, 
Ottawa, and Potawatomi to Menominee is wider, and it is further 
still to Kickapoo and to Sauk and Fox. 

Some of the dialects, Uke the Ojibwa, Ottawa, and Potawatomi, 
are disintegrating. The breaking-up is not uniform throughout a 
dialect: it is faster in the regions where civilized influences predomi- 
nate or play a controlling force; while the purer forms are main- 
tained in the places where ideas of the old-time life and associations 
have a chance to live and survive. The dialect of the Mexican band 
of Kickapoo is holding its own with great vigor; but not quite the 
same can be said for Menominee or Sauk. Sauk and Fox are the same 
speech with feeble differences of intonation and idiom. Kickapoo 
is closely akin to both, but is a little way removed from them by 
slight differences of vocabulary, intonation, and idiom. The dialect 
taken up here is the Fox, which is spoken with as much purity as 
Kickapoo. 

§1 
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The number of the Foxes is nearly four hundred, and they live on 
Iowa River at a place in Tama county, Iowa. They call themselves 
Meskwa'^lciA'g* Red-Earth People, and are known to the Ojibwa 
and otjiers of the north as TJtAgdmtg People of the Other Shore. 
Among their totems is an influential one called the Fox. It is told 
in tradition that members of this totem were the first in the tribe 
to meet the French; that the strangers asked who they were, and 
the reply was, Wafgo^A^g^ People op the Fox Clan: so thereafter 
the French knew the whole tribe as Les Renards, and later the 
English called them Foxes, a name which has climg to them ever 
since. 

PHONETICS (§§2-12) 
§ 2. General Characteristics 

There is a preponderance of forward sounds, and a lack of sharp 
distinction between t, t, y, and their parallels jr, d, 6. The first set 
leave no doubt as to their being unvoiced soimds: their acoustic 
effect is a direct result of their organic formation. The same is not 
true with the second set. They form for voiced articulation, but 
their acoustic effect is plainly that of surds: when the sonant effect 
is caught by the ear, it is of the feeblest sort. Sometimes I is sub- 
stituted for n in careless speech. Vowels are not always distinct, 
especially when final. There is weak distinction between w and y, 
both as vowel and as consonant. 

Externally the language gives an impression of indolence. The 
lips are Ustless and passive. The widening, protrusion, and roundiiig 
of lips are excessively weak. In speech the expiration of breath is 
uncertain; for instance, words often begin with some show of effort, 
then decrease in force, and finally die away in a lifeless breath. 
Such is one of the tendencies that helps to make all final vowels 
inaudible: consequently modulation of the voice is not always clear 
and sharp. 

The same indistinctness and lack of clearness is carried out in con- 
tinued discourse, in fact it is even increased. Enunciation is blurred, 
and sounds are elusive, yet it is possible to indicate something of the 
nature of length, force, and pitch of soimds. 

«2 
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§ 3. Sounds 

Consonants 

The system of consonants is represented by the following table :^ 

Stop Spirant Nawl Lateral 

and affrlcative 

Glottal « 

Post-palatal Jc, g - - - 

Palatal 'k 

Alveolar - c,s - I 

Dental t,%d ts,tc n - 

Labial Pf^Pf^ - ^ - 

A, "hwy y 

' a soft glottal stop resembling a feeble whispered cough. It occurs 
before initial vowels: ^a^tci^ lacrosse stick. 

[* intervocalic is presumably a spirant with glottal stricture. — T. M.] 

* denotes a whispered continuant before the articulation of X:, t, and p. 
[The closure is so gradual that the corresponding spirant is 
heard faintly before the stop, so that the combination is the 
reverse of the fricative. Thus d'pydtc* when he came is to 
be pronounced nearly as dfpydtc^ with bilabial /. — T. M.] 
It occurs also before Ji. 

h an aspirate soimd almost like h in Ml, Jiail, hvU. It is soft breath 
with feeble friction passing the vocal chords, and continuing on 
through the narrowed glottis: naJii^ hey! listen! 

*h an aspirate of the same origin as A, but without an inner arrest. 
The tongue is drawn back and raised high, making the air- 
passage narrow; it has a sudden release at the moment almost 
of seeming closure: ma^'hwd'^w^ wolf. 

hw a bilabial, aspirate glide, starting at first like A, and ending with 
the air-passage wider and the ridge of the tongue slightly 
lowered: pa'nAhwd^w^ he missed hitting him. 

t like the Xr-sound in caw, crawl. The stoppage makes and bursts 
without delay on the forward part of the soft palate: JcaJii/ 
hist! 

1 It should be pointed out that in the Fox Texts d and t, g and k, b and p, often interchange. This 
is due to the peculiar nature of 2>, d, g. Dr. Jones has simply tried to record the sounds as he heard 
them when taking down the stories. Wherever such fluctuation occurs, the actual sound pronounced 
was undoubtedly h, d, g. As an example we may give todpA wdhA to look at.^T. M. 
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g a insoimd articulated in the same position as Ic, But the closure 
is dull and sustained, with a pause between the stop and break, 
leaving an acoustic effect of almost a medial sonant: algfis)^ no. 

*i an outer i-sound like the one in Iceen^ Tceef, Jcey. The articula- 
tion is farther front than for Jc or g. The spiritus asper is 
for a hiss of breath that escapes before complete closure: 
i^'hwa^w^ woman. 

e like the voiceless 8h in she, shame, mash. The sibilant is made 
with friction between the tongue and upper alveolar. The 
opening is narrow, and the tip of the tongue is near the lower 
teeth: ccteF only. 

8 a hissing surd articulated with the tip of the tongue against the 
» lower teeth. The air-passage is narrow and without stop: 
wd^sesV^ bull-head. 

tc like ch in chiU, cheap, church. The articulation is with the ridge 
of the tongue behind the upper alveolar, while the blade is 
near the lower alveolar: tcifstca'^ or tdstca^' heavens and 
earth! 

t a pure dental surd articulated with the point of the tongue against 
the upper teeth and with sudden stress: tete'pisa^w^ he whirls 
round. 

d a dental articulated in the same place as t, but delayed and with 
less stress. It leaves the impression of almost a voiced stop: 
me'ddsw^ ten. 

H a dental surd differing from t only in the fact that an audible hiss 
is expelled just previous to a fuU stop: me''td* bow. 

I a lateral liquid sometimes heard in careless speech. It often 
replaces the nasal n after u, a, and the dull a. The point of 
the tongue articulates softly with the upper alveolar, the fric- 
tion being so slight that the sound has much the nature of a 
vowel. It is like I in warble: wd'higvlu^^ for wdhiguniV'^ 
mouse. 

n not quite like the n in English, the articulation being with the 
point of the tongue at the base of the upper teeth: nl'n^ I. 

m a bilabial nasal consonant like m in English: mA'n^ this. 

p a surd like the sharp tenuis p in English; it is made with complete 
closure, and the stop usually breaks with a slight puff of 
breath: pyWw°^ he comes. 
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h a bilabial stop with almost the value of a sonant; it differs from 

p in being dull and having less stress. The lips close and are 

momentarily sustained, as if for a sonant, but break the stop 

with a breath: wd'hAU* morning light, 
'p like p, but with thp difference of having first to expel a puff of 

breath before coming to complete closure: af^pydtc^ when he 

came. 
y like the voiced spirant y in you, yes. It is uttered without stress: 

waftciya^ni whence I came. 
V) bilabial liquid like the English w in waVj water: wavn^gewa'g^ at 

their dwelling-place. 

Vowels 

u like the vowel-soimd in words like TooUy yvle, you, and clue. It is 

long and slightly rounded; the ridge of the tongue is high and 

back, and the lips and teeth have a thin opening: ufwiyd'^ 

somebody. ' 
u like the u-sound in/uZZ and hooTc, The vowel is short, open, and 

faintly rounded. It is the short of u: pydftusa'w^ he comes 

walking. 
like in words like no, slope, rose. The vowel is long and slightly 

less rounded than u; the ridge of the tongue is not so high and 

not so far back as for u: a/mow^ honey. 
like in fellow and Tiotel, It is the short sound of d:'nhid'gosi'wa 

he is heard. 
a like the short vowel-sound in words like not, plot, what. The 

vowel suffers further shortening in final syllables; it is uttered 

with the ridge of the tongue drawn back; the lips are passive: 

na'Jhusa^w^ he can walk. 
A like the vowel-sound in sun, hut; it is short, dull, unrounded, and^ 

made with the ridge of the tongue slightly lifted along the 

front and back: mA'n^ this, 
d as in the broad vowel-sound of words like all, wall, law, awe. The 

ridge of the tongue is low, and pulled back almost to the 

uvula; the lips make a faint attempt to round: wd/hAmon* 

mirror. 
a like a m father, alms. The tongue lies low, back, and passive; the 

lips open listlessly and only slightly apart: mdhAn* these. 
S3 
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d longer than the a in sharrij aUey. The d in German Bar is probably 
more nearly akin. It is broad, and made with the tongue 
well forward; the opening of the lips is slightly wider than 
for a; the quantity is in fact so l6ng as to be diphthongal. 
The first part of the sound is sustained with prolonged 
emphasis, while the second is blurred and falling. The char- 
acter' of this second sound depends upon the next mould of 
the voice-passage: md'ndw^ there is much of it. 

e like the ct-sound in tale, ale, late. It is made with the ridge of the 
tongue near the forward part of the palate; the lips open out 
enough to separate at the comers, but the rift there is not 
clear and sharp: naJie'* hark! 

e like the vowel-sound in men, led, let It is a shorter soimd of e: 
pe'm* oil, grease. 

I with much the character of the diphthong in words like see, sea, tea, 
Jcey, It is the most forward of all the vowels; the opening 
of the lips is lifeless: nl'n^ I. 

i like the i in sit, miss. Jit. It is the short of I; it is even shorter as 
a final vowel: di^cimVtc* just as he told me. 

§ 4. Sound- Clusters 

Consonantic Clysters 

The language is not fond of consonant-clusters. In the list that 
follows are shown about all of the various combinations* Most of 
them are with w and y, and so are not types of pure clusters of con- 
sonants: 

Consonant Combinations 



hv 


kwl'yen^'' exactly 


gw 


d'gw' no 


'hv 


i'kwaw** woman 


hw 


Jceci^'Jcahwd^w^ he stabs him 


'hw 


ma^'hwdw^ wolf 


sw 


me'ddaw* ten 


cw 


me'cwd^ rabbit 


tw 


A'twl' ouch 


mw 


A'mwdw^ he eats him 


nw 


no'tenw* wind 


pw 


pwa'ii?' not 
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'jni7 u'^pwo^ii W pipe 

bw A^hYTdtdgA^n* roasting-spit 

iy Jcekyd'nenA^mw^ he holds it 

gy u^gjUn* his mother 

'4y a''kyon' lands 

cy me'^tegumicyd'n* oaks 

my mjU'w* road 

ny ny d^w* four . 

2>y pyd'v^ he comes 

'j>y d'*pjdtc* when he comes 

The following true consonantic clusters occur: 
«t cd'sk* only 
c4 m^'cicki^t£?' grass 
8tc tciaicd^*' my stars! 

Diphihongs 

Not more than two vowels combine to form a diphthong. Stress 
is stronger on the leading member, and movement of the voice is 
downward from the first to the second vowel. 

ai like the diphthong in my, /; aiydm^ opossum 

aI like the diphthong in turn with the r slurred; a' sax skin 

ei Uke the diphthong in day, play; naMi' now then! 

di^ like the diphthong in soil, boy; miJiridliwa'w^*^ he went at 

him 
au like the diphthong in shout, bout; TidM halloo! 
ou like the diphthong in/o6, toe; pydno'n come here! 

§ 6. Quantity 

Vowels vary in length, and in the analysis of soimds they have 
their phonetic symbols indicating quantity. A vowel with the 
macron (-) over it is long, as o, u, a, and l, and a vowel without the 
sign is short. Some vowels are so short that they indicate nothing 
more than a faint puflf of breath. The short, weak quantity is the 
normal quantity of the final vowel, and for that reason is in superior 
letter, as ^, *. Rhetorical emphasis can render almost any vowel 
long-rso long that the vowel-sound usually develops into a diph^ 
thong, as dgwe'i why, no, of course! (from d^gw* no). 

Change of quantity is often due to position. Long vowels are 
likely to suffer loss of quantity at the beginning of long combinationsr: 
nd'^Jc^ AGAIN becomes na'Jcx in tho phrase na'1catcdmegutdtA''gi XQXVg 

§5 
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IT CERTAINLY SEEMED AS IF. Lojig vowels eIso shorten when placed 
before a stressed syllable: a'^Jcig* on the ground becomes a^TcigdfTii' 

ndbVtC* WHEN HE LOOKED DOWN AT THE GROUND. 

Diphthongs undergo change of quantity. The accent of a diph- 
,ihong slides downwind from the first vowel, and the loss when it 
comes is in the breaking-off of the second member: a^sa,^ buoks^in, 
neftaaa'm* mt buckskin. 

Consonants diow evidence of quantity also. In general, the quan- 
tity is short; but the length of time between the stop and break in 
g, d, and h, is noticeable, so much so that the effect of a double sound 
is felt. As a matter of fact, g stands for a double sound. The first 
pwrt is an articuli^tion for an inner Jc, and in gliding forward comes to 
the place for g where the stoppage breaks. Assimilation tends to 
reduce the double to a single soimd. Nasal sonant m and n sound 
double before accented l: mVmiw^ pigeon, nVna i. 

A syllable consists (1) of a single vowel-sound, a; (2) of two or 
more vowels joined together into a diphthong, ^waV what?; and (3) 
of a vowel-sound in combination with a single consonant or a cluster 
of consonants, the vocalic soxmd always following the consonant: 
nl'td MY KIND. Two or more vowels coming together, no two of 
which are in union as a diphthong, are broken by an interval between: 
cLhV&wa'tci so they said. 

§ 6. Stress 

Force is but another name for stress, and indicates energy. It is 
not possible to lay down definite rules for the determination of stress 
in every instance, and it is not always clear why some syllables Mre 
emphasized at the expense of others. Generally, in words of two 
syllables, stress-accent falls on the first, Tcl'n^ thou; for words of 
three syllables, stress falls on the antepenult, Tctmfyen^ sufficiently. 
Beyond words of three syllables, only the semblance of a rule can be 
suggested. The chief stress comes on the first or second of the 
initial syllables, and the secondary stress on the penult; the syllables 
between follow either an even level, or more often a perceptible rise 
and fall alternating feebly up to the penult. In accordance with its 
rising nature the principal stress can be considered as acute (0^ and 
in the same manner the fall of the secondary stress can be termed as 
grave Q). The sonorous tone of the voice on the penult is marked, 

§6 
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due perhaps to the extreme brevity of the finals inarticulate vowel. 
The feature of the sonorous penult is apparent in extended combina- 
tions like phrases i^d sentences^ especially when movement is swift 
at the start, and, gradually slowing up on the way, brings up at the 
syJUUble next to the last with a sustained respite which ends with a 
sudden break into the final vowel. The arrival on the penult creates 
on» or two effects according as the syllable is long or short. If the 
quantity is long, the vowel is sung with falling voice; if short, the 
vowel is brought out with almost the emphasis of a primary stress- 
accent. 

This makes a fairly normal order for stress in a single group stand- 
ing alone; but it suffers interference in the spoken language where 
the measure of a syllable for special stress often becomes purely 
relative. The stress on one syllable brings out a certain particular 
meaning, and on another gains an effect of a different sort. Stressing 
the stem of wd'iaminu look at me exaggerates the idea of look; 
stressing the penult -mi'-, the syllable of the object pronoim, centers 
the attention on that person; and stressing the final member -^vf 
THOU makes the second personal subject pronoun the object of chief 
concern. 

Special stress often spUts a vocalic soiind iAto two vowels of the 
same or a different kind. This is common in the case of pronoims, 
in words of introductive import, in vocatives of spirited address, and 
in cries calling at a distance: Vin* for fn* that; naJiei^ for naJii' 
hark; nenlwetig&i for ne'niweti^g^ on, ye men! pt/o^/o'" for pyaf^ 

GOME YE. 

§7. Pitch 

This Algonquian dialect does hot fall wholly in the category of a 
stressed language. Pitch is ever present in a level, rising, or falling 
tone. The effect of pitch is strong in the long vowels of the penult. 
Temperament and emotion bring out its psychological feature. For 
instance, pride creates a rising tone, and a feeling of remorse lets it 
fall. In the sober moments of a sacred story the flow of words 
glides along in a musical tone; the intonation at times is so level as 
to become a tiresome monotone ; again it is a succession of rises and 
falls, now ascending, now descending, and with almost the effect of 
song. In general, the intonation of ordinary speech is on a middle 
scale. The tone of men is lower than that of women and children. 
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Sound-Changes (§§ 8-12) 

§ 8. Accretion 

In the course of word-formation, phonetic elements are taken on 
that have the impress of mere accretions. The additions are the 
result of various causes: some are due to reduplication; some to 
accent; and others act as glides between vowels, and as connectives 
between unrelated portions of a word-group. Instances of the accre- 
tion of some of these phonetic elements are next to be shown. 

SyUahic Accretion 

A syllable, usually in the initial position, is sometimes repeated by 
another which precedes and maintains the same vowel-sound. The 
repetition is in fact a redupUcation: 

I'ni w'9i.yatu'geme^g^ and so in truth it may have been, for I'ni 
jMu'geme'g^ 

It is not always clear whether some accretions are but glides pass- 
ing from one sound to another, or only additions to aid in maintaining 
stress-accent on a particular syllable. The syllable Au is a frequent 
accretion in dependent words, and occurs immediately after the tem- 
poral article d: 

dhngu^'hahigdwd^tc* when they made a bridge is the conjunc- 
tive, for Tcu^'TcahigdWA'g* they made a bridge 

dh.\ik€^pisJcwdtawdhdniwe''tc* which they used as a flap over 
THE ENTRY-WAY [cf. 354.22] is a subordinate form of Jce^pis- 
Jcwdtawd'honAmo'^g* they used it for a flap over the 

ENTRANCE 

[I am convinced that Tiu is not a glide nor an addition to maintain 
the stress-accent on a particular syllable, but is to be divided into 
A-u, in which A is a gUde, but u a morphological element. In proof 
of this I submit the following: There is . an initial stem wigi to 
DWELL (wlge also; cf. Tclwe beside Jclvn [§16]). Thus wlgivf' he 
DWELLS 220.22 {-vf' §28) . Observe that we have imhuvngewdtc* where 
THEY WERE TO LIVE 56.5 (futurc Conjunctive, §29) beside dhnvngewdtc 
where they lived 56.23 (for -wdtc^; aorist conjunctive, §29) ; dhufungi- 
wdtc* WHBRB THEY LIVED 94.21; dhuvngiydg where we (excl.) were 
LIVING 216.1 (aor. conj. §29); dhuvngitc wnBRE helived 42.20 (§29); 
dhuvnginiic* where he was staying 182.8 (§34) . That is to say, hu is 
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found after wt- as well as a-. Now, it diould be observed that we have 
hu after a- in some stems regularly; in others it never occurs. As h 
is unquestionably used as a glide, we are at once tempted to r^ard 
the f^ as a morphological element. But a direct proof is wAmginiicin* 
HE WHO AWELLED THEBE 80.9, 12, 20; 82.10, 22; 84.10, 21; 86.2, 20. 
This form is a participial (§ 33), showing the characteristic change 
of u to wd (§ 11). Hence the wa points to an initial u, which can 
not be a glide, as nothing precedes; and h is absent. Now, this u is 
found in d*Jc%m'*'wlgewdU^ whbk they went to live somewhebb 
66.15 (a — watery § 29; Jclvn is an extended form of il, an initial stem 
denoting iNDEFiNrrE motion, j 16 ; 'fc for Jfc regularly after a). — ^T. M.] 

Other additions, like h, w, y, are clearly glides: 

UHitUci^tc* WHENCE HE CAME, the independent form of which is 

u'tclW^ HE CAME FBOM SOME PLACE 

dfhundpdmVtc* when she took a husband, a temporal form 

for und^pdmV^w^ she took a husband 
(/wtw^W his wife (from owl-Ani) 
owl'^tawA^n* his brother-in-law (from owi'^ta-Ani) 
ieta^yutd^w^ he crawls up hill (from ketasi-vtdwa) 
Jciydwd^w*^ he is jealous (from Jcl-dwdwa) 

ConsonanHc Accretion 

A frequent type of accretion iswory with fc, forming a cluster: 

tca^'kwiAvind'^w*^ he is short-homed (from iCAgi-windwa) 
tca^^kwdpyd^w* it is short (from tcAgi-dpydwi) 
8dsl'gd^\iyd^w^ he scattered it (this is just the same in meaning 
as 8d^gd^\idw^) 

Intervocalic Consonants 

The most common accretion is t.^ It falls in between two vowels, 
each of which is part of a different member in a word-group. 

Examples : 

Between i and e: a'^hwiiepyd^g* top of the water 
Between e and a: netA^^pAnd^'n* I laugh 
Between a and o: d'wAio^w^ he carries it away 
Between d and u: pyhfinsa'w^ he came walking 
Between o and d: pl'toiVw^ he crawls in 

> i serves as a oonnectiye in an inanimate relation, and will l>e mentl<med again. 
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[In SO far as -dtd- is a secondary stem of the second order (§ 19) , 
the -t' can not be an intervocalic inserted phonetically. The same 
applies to the 8 in -isd- cited below. — ^T. M.] 

When the vowel of the second member is i, then t usually becomes tc: 

Between ^ and i: pl'tcisd'^w^ it (bird) flew in 
Between a and i: JcepA^tcigA^n* cork, stopper 
Between a and i: IciLgwei'tcisd^w^ it (bird) tries to fly 
Between a and i: Hwh'tcitaha^w^ he is lonely 

Sometimes n has the value of an intervocalic consonant. It often 

occurs immediately after the temporal particle d: 

UxLghnsi^towatcV'g* people of all languages, a participial with 
the elements of tcd'g* all, a having the force of the relative 
pronoun who, and d'towdwA^'g* they speak a language. 

dndpAtA^ WHEN HE SAW THEM 206.18 as contrasted with dtdpsL- 

-pxtAg HE HAD A FEEBLE VIEW OF IT IN THE DISTANCE 206.16 

[Is dpA' TO SEE related with wdpA- to see, to look at? — T. M.j 

dnd'pawdtc* he dreamed 206 title; 210.17 (d — tc* [§ 29]) 
contrasted with ^na•a•'pawatc' then he had a dream 212.3; 
flta'pawatc* she had a dream 216.1 

Sometimes n occurs between vowels much after the fashion of t: 

Between d and e: mya,'negd''w^ he dances poorly 

Between d and e: upyik'nesiw^ he is slow 

Between a and d: myhnVpa/u>dt^ he that dreamed an ill omen 

TITLE 210; 212, 17, 20; 214.1, 10 (inyd-\-d'pawdr to dream; 

participial [§ 33]) 
See, also, 212.4, 5, 7, 9, 10; 214.20 
Between i and a: d'peminhWAtenAg* then he went carrying it in 

his hand 194.12 (a — Aff* [§ 29]; pemi- awA- (dWA) [§ 16]; -t- 

[§21]; -e-[§8];-n.[§21]) 
Between i and d: IcetcinApydyawdtc when they drew nigh 152.2 

(ke'tcir intensity; pyd- motion hither; yd- to go; d — todtc* 

[§ 29]; -< lost by contraction [§ 10]) 
Between i and a: d'icmsipamegutc as he was thus seen 76.6 (rtc 

for -tc* [§ 10]; d — tc* [§ 29]; id- thus; dpa- same as dpA to 

see; -m- [§ 21]; -€- [ § 8]); peteginhpi'JcAn* thou shalt (not) look 

behind at me 382.9 (peteg* behind; -VIcau* [§ 30]) 

[Is d'pAnsLpAmdv)dtc they lost sight of him 180.19 for c^'p^inAna- 
pAmd^bdtc* (§ 12)? The analysis would be d — dwdtc* (§ 29); pAUA- 
(§ 16) TO MISS, TO FAIL TO; dpA- TO SEE; -m- (§ 29). Similarly 
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&^^i^%.pAtamati8wyAn^ you have been deprived of the sight op 
YOUR BODILY SELF 382.7 (a—yAU* [§ 29]; -Hsu- [§39]).— T. M.] 

Wliile these consonants seem to be inserted for purely plionetic 
reasons^ others, that appear in similar positions, seem to have a 
definite meaning, at least in some cases. 

[Though I also think that in a few cases intervocalic consonants 
are inserted for purely phonetic reasons, yet I am convinced that in 
bulk we have to deal with a morphological element. Take, for 
example, pydtdsdvf' he game in flight. Here -tc- and -s- are 
regarded as intervocalics. Such is not the case. It stands for 
pydtci-^-iadr-^-v/^y as is shown hj pjHtcine'lcawdw^ he comes driv- 
ing THEM HOME (§ 16). The secondary stem -ne'Jca- follows 
(§ 19) pydtci'. A vowel is elided before another (§ 10) ; hence the 
final -i of pydtcir is lost before -isd- (§ 19). Similarly -te- seems to 
be added to py a-. Note, too, d'pltigdtc^ when he entered the 
lodge, compared with pUdsdWAg* they came running in {pU-: 
pUc-: pir =pydt': pydtc-: pyd-. In short, jntc- stands for pUd-), I 
can not go into this further at present. — T. M.] 

It looks as if « plays the same r6le as <, te, and n, but on a smaller 
scale. Instances of its use are: 

Between e and i: Asd'wesi^w'* he is yellow 

Between i and d: pyd'td^Vw^ he came in flight {isd [§ 19]) 

Between a and o: ne'mAso^w^ he is standing up 

Between u and d: pyd'tusH^w^ he came walking (usd [§ 19]) 

In these examples s has an intimate relation with the notion of 
animate being. It will be referred to later. 
The consonant m is sometimes an intervocalic element: 

UAndJii^cimd'^w^ he carefully lays him away 
pA'nem^Amw^ he dropped it 

Other functions of m will be mentioned farther on. 

[It would seem that me is substituted for m when a consonant- 
cluster would otherwise be formed that is foreign to the language. 
(For such clusters as are foimd, see § 4.) Contrast IcewdpAme^n^ I 
LOOK at thee, with newaf pAvnavfi I look at him; dwdpAmdtc he 
THEN LOOKED AT HER 298.20; Dotc also ncwApAixiQgw^ HE looked 
AT ME 368.19; contrast wdpAxae^Tc'^ look ye at him 242.19 with 
wdpAiidn^ LOOK thou at me 322.3. Other examples for me are 
JcepydtdwdpAmen^ I have come to visit you 242.11; dwdpawdpA- 
jnegutc^ was she watched all the while 174.17; puniiae'lc^ cease 
DISTURBING HIM (literally, cease talldng with him [see § 21]) 370.18. 
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There is some evidence to show that a similar device was used in 
conjunction with t and n, but at present I have not sufficient ex- 
amples to show this conclusively. 

On further investigation it appears that the device of inserting a 
vowel to prevent consonant-clusters foreign to the Fox runs through- 
out the language. The vowel is usually «, but always a before h 
and hw. There is an initial stem nes to kill; compare anes^^c* then 
HE KILLED HIM (a — dtc* § 29). Contrast this with dnesegutc^ then he 
WAS SLAIN (-gU" sign of the passive [§ 41]); nesegwd 190.3 he has 
been slain (independent mode, aorist, passive [§ 28]; -wd lengthened 
for -t^); ndsegut^ he who had been slain 190.8 (passive participi- 
al; -gU' as above; -t^ [§ 33]; change of stem-vowel of nes [§§ 11, 33]). 
Other illustrations are Jcusegv/* he was feared 56.14 (-s- [§21]), 
contrasted with Tcusdvf' he feared him irdvf' [§ 28]), Tcu\Amvf' he 
FEARS it {H [§ 21]; -Arrmf' [§28]) ; d'to'Jcendtc then he wakened her 
104.18 (for 'tc^; -n- [§ 21J; per contra d'to'Mtc* then h^ woke up 
l^^l); atdgendtc he touched him 158.5; miJcemegutcin* he by 
WHOM she WAS wooed 142.6 (passive participial; ml'Tc- [§ 16]; -m- 
[§ 21]; -gu' [§ 41]; -tcin* [§ 33]); mikemdvf^ he wooes her (-dw^ 
[§ 28]); dmljcemdtc^ when he wooed her 148.6 (a — dtc* [§29]); 
kogendv/^ he washes him (kog- [§ 16]; -aw/* [§ 28]; contrast koglvf^ 
he mires) . For a as the inserted vowel observe pUsJiwdv/^ he buries 
him (pU- [§16]; -Jhwl^ 21]; -dvf' [§ 28]); kAslcsJiAmv)^ he accomplishes 
AN ACT OcAsk" [§16]; -h' [§ 21]; -Amv)^ [§ 28]); d'piteJhwdwdtc then 
they buried him 160.2 (a — dwdtc* [§29]; -* elided). — T. M.] 

§ 9. Variation of Consonants 

Some consonants interchange one with another. The process is 
marked among those with forward articulation, s and c inter- 
change in : 

me'sekwa^w^ she has long hair 

me'cdw* it is large 

Mdae' sibo^v)* large river (name for the Mississippi) 

me'clmVn^ large fruit (word for apple) 

7 and c interchange: 

me'^tahwd'^w^ he shot and hit him 
me'cfwdv)^ he shot and hit him 

H and s interchange: 

ne''iAmawa'w°' he killed him for another 
ne'adw^ he killed him 

[For the interchange of sonant and surd stops see § 3. — T. M.] 

§9 
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§ 10. Contrdction and Assimilation 

Contraction is a frequent factor in sound-change. Instances will 
first be shown in the case of compounds where the process works 
between independent words. The final vowel of a word coalesces 
with the initial vowel of the next, with results like the following: 

*+d becomes a: nl^neLcdlf^ I in turn (for nVn^ dJcil^) 
* -ha becomes a: nd''Jcs,'pya^tc^ again he came (for nd^'lc^ Bf^yyatc^) 
*-\-a becomes a: pyd^WAgsyo''^^ they came to this place (for pya'- 
WAg^ ayo^'O; nd'gawA'JcVw* it is a sandy place (for nafgaw^ 

a'^HwO 
' -ha becomes a: ite^peJia^tc* he goes there (for iUej^ achate*); nepaf- 

nate^g^ they go to fetch water (for ne^p^ dJvMe'g^) 
'H-i becomes i: lcA^c\w°'f whAi does he say? (for XtaV i'w"f); 

l^nipiyo^w' so it was told of yore (for I'n* ip* Vyow^) 
^-{■A becomes a: jwfwksku'i^ in the center of the fire (for iiafv^ 

A!skui^); agwA!7natci^n* he did not eat it (for dgv:^ Amwdtci^n*) 
*H-d becomes d; de^ghpe'^ aind often (for deV a'ye'*); waic^Jgwi 

nend^n the reason why I did not tell thee (for wd^U^ hgwi'- 

nerid^n^) 
'-hu becomes u: neguhx'^Jcdte^g* on one of his feet (for nefgut^ 

u^'Jcdte^g^); tcl^ gepydguHd- away from the edge of the water (for 

tcVgepyd^g^ u'^cO 

The two vowels in contact may assimilate into a diphthong: 

«H-a becomes aI: rte'cVTcAiyo^'* alone here (for ne^ci'Jc^ a'yo**) 
The result of the assimilation of two vowels may produce a sound 
different from either: 

«H-a becomes d; pyd^nutAwita^'y^ if he should come to me here 

(for pyd^nutawi^i^ sfyd'^) 
^-ha becomes d: mA'tAcVTdtch^y^ he might overtake me here (for 

mA^tAci'Td^tc^ dJyo'^) 

Contraction between contiguous words is usually in the nature of 
the first sound suffering loss either by absorption or substitution. 
In much the same way does contraction act between members that 
make up a word-group. But in an attempt to illustrate the process 
there is an element of uncertainty, which lies in the difficulty of 
accounting for the absolute form of each component ; for many mem- 
bers of a composition seldom have an independent use outside of the 
group. They occur in composition only, and in such way as to 
adjust themselves for easy euphony, and in doing so often conceal 
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either an initial or a final part. Nevertheless, hypothetical equiva- 
lents are oflPered as attempts at showing what the pure original forms 
probably were. Hyphens between the parts mark the places where 
probable changes take their rise: 

i + e becomes e: pe'mega^w^ he dances past (from pemi-egdw^) 
i-\-d becomes a: niA^netdweLge^n* sacred garment (from mAnetowi" 

eigen*),\ co' skwikge^n* smooth cloth (from coskvA-digen^) 
i-\-a becomes a: pemo/Jiogd^w^ he swims past (frompemi'sJwgdw^) ; 

tA^gwsJhdtd^w^ he is trapping (from tagwi-sJidtdw^) 
i + d becomes a: niAci^sJciwkpd^w* tea, i. e., herb fluid (from mA^ci- 

sJciwi-kpdw*); vncku' pkpo^w* wine, i. e., sweet fluid {{vovavncku- 

pi-kpdw^) 
i-\-d becomes a: A^nemhsJcd^w^ it fell the other way (from Anemi- 

dskdw^) 
i-\-d becomes o: pe^motA^mw^ she passes by with a burden on 

her back (from pemi-btAmw^) 
i-\-u becomes u: pe'mnsd^w^ he walks past (from pemi-VLSdvf) 
i-^u becomes u: pe^mutd^w^ he crawls past (from pemi-utdw^) 

[On the other hand, we find pemipahovf^ he passes by on the run 
(from pemi'pdhdvf^) . — T. M.] 

Assimilation occurs between sounds not contiguous: 
Hcwim'cwiAa^i^** after he had two (for Jclcinl^cwihd^w^) 

§ 11. I>i8sitnilation 

Vowels often undergo dissimilation. A very common change is 
o or tfc to wd. The process takes place in the formation of participles 
from words having o or u as initial vowels : 

u^tciw^ he came thence ; wa'^ct^* he who came thence 
u'^o'H W his land ; wik^td'JcimVt^ he who owns land 
u'gvnsA^n* his or her son; wsi'gwisi^i^ one who has a son 
u'^kdtc* his foot; wsL^'Jcdtcl^^ one that has feet (name for a bake 

oven) 
u^mwVn* his horn; wU'wlwlnd^* one with small horn 

The vowel u becomes wd when preceded by a consonant : 

Jcn^sigd^w^^ she plays at dice; Jcwk'sigdH^ she who plays at dice 
nu'vnw^ he goes outside^; nwdJvnwdpe^^ he always goes outside \ 

The vowel u can also become wd: 

nvn'gewd^w* their dwelling-place; whwl'gewd^g* at their dwelling- 
place 
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[It should be observed that a appears as a under certain conditions. 
I can not determine at present whether this is a phonetic process or 
whether there is a morphological significance. As an example I give 
py^vf HE comes; compare with this a'pyntc* when he came; 
a'pysiwdtc^ when they came; pya,nu' come thou! pyB,gd'^ come 
ye!— T. M.] 

§ 12. JElision 

Elision plays an important part in sound-change. It occurs at 
final and initial places and at points inside a word-group. The places 
where the process happens, and the influences bringing it about, are 
shown in the examples to follow. 

In some cases a vowel drops out and a vocalic consonant as a glide 
takes its place, the change giving rise to a cluster made up of a con- 
sonant and a semi-vowel: . 

i drops out: o/wdy^agesiHc^ then she began to wail (from 
dwdpi-wdgesitc*) ; d'^kjdwd^tc* and he grew jealous (from a'Ari- 
ydwdtc*) 
drops out: dwd'vnswd'^tc* he singed his hair (for dwdvnso-wdtc*) 
u drops out : d'slawd^tc* she fried them (from dsisn-'wdtc*) 

Words sometimes suffer loss of initial vowel: 

skota'g^ in the fire (for x'skolxi'g*) 
tocko^tdmwd^g* at their fire (for vddcko'tdmwd^g*) 
Jcwi^gdgd^* nothing (for dJgwigdgo^^) 
nd'gwdtc* then he started away (for d'ndgwd^tc*) 

The loss often includes both initial consonant and vowel: 
cwd'cig^ eight (for ne'cwdd^g^) 
a'JcA^niglce^gw* all day long (for ne^^kAuiglce^gw*) 

The second member of a consonant-cluster frequently drops out: 
d'pd^windwd^tc* when he did not see him (for d'pwd'windwd'^tc^) 
pe^mutA^mw'^ he shot at it (for pe'mwutA^mw^) 

The elision of n takes place before some formative elements: 
d'pA'gid^g^ when it (a bird) alighted (a subordinate form of 

pA^gici^w^ it [a bird] alighted) 
UAndldcimd^w^ he laid him away carefully; riAnd^ici^nw^ he 

fixed a place to lie down 

To slur over a syllable frequently brings about the loss of the 
syllable. In the instance below, the stressed, preserved syllable 
moves into the place made vacant, and becomes like the vowel that 
dropped out: 
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a'c' take her along (for a'wAcO 

d'wdpedA^hogu^tc^ then he started oflF carrying her on his back 
(for d'wdpawAta'JioguHc*) 

The second part of a stem often suffers loss from the effect of 
having been slurred over: 

TclwKVyAtcCtc^ after he had gone (for TclciwA'iyAtdCtc*) 
TciJce'Jcd'nemd^tc* after he had learned who he was (for H'cike'Jcd'' 

d'pwd'ndwd''tc^ when he did not see him (for d^pwd^windwd'^tc*) 
d'pwd'cAmd^tc^ when he did not feed him (for d'pwd'wicA7nd''tc*) 

To slur over part of a pronominal ending causes loss of sound 
there: 

uvn-nemo^'^ his sisters-in-law (for umn^'moha^'O 

Removal of the grave accent one place forward causes elision of 
final vowel: 

ne^TcA^niiepe'^Tc^ all night long (for ne^iA^nite^pe'JcVw*) 
Suffixes help to bring about other changes in the pronominal end- 
ings. A frequent suflSx causing change is -gi: in some instances it 
denotes location, in others it is the sign for the animate plural. The 
suffix conveys other notions, and wherever it occurs some change 
usually happens to the terminal pi*onoun. One is the complete loss 
of the possessive ending ni before the suffix with the force of a locative. 
At the same time the vowel immediately in front of the suffix becomes 
modified : 

o^SATi* his father; o'seg* at his father's Godge) 
u'^TcdtA^n^ his foot; u^'TcaWg^ at or on his foot 

Another change before -gi is that of a pronoun into an o or u with 
the quantity sometimes short, but more often long. The change is 
usual if the pronoun follows a sibilant or X:-sound: 

u^wduA'gw^ hole; uvfifnAgb^g* at the hole 
ma^'Jca'lcw^ box; ma'^Tca^Tcxx'g* at or in the box 
me'tegw^ tree; me'^tegvC'g* at the tree 
H'cesw^ sun; Tn'cesb^g* at the sun, suns 
ne'nusw^ buffalo; ne^nuso^g* buffaloes 

The suffix -gi affects inanimate nouns ending in the diphthong ai. 
The first vocalic member lengthens into d, and the second drops out: 

u'piskwd^ bladder; u'pisJcwh^g* on or at the bladder 
utA^'wAwgd} ear; utA'wAgh'g^ at or in the ear 
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The change of the pronominal ending into an o or u occurs in a 
similar manner before n^, a snflSx sign of the inanimate plural: 

u'wanA^gw^ hole; uwafnAgb^n^ holes 
ma^'Jca'kw^ box; ma^'Jca^lco^n* boxes 
me'^tegw^ tree; Tne'^tegb^n^ trees 

A Ar-sound stands before the terminal wa of some animate nouns. 
To shift an o into the place of the 16? is a device for creating a dimin- 
utive: 

m^'^irw* bear; m^^Aro* cub 
A^CAskw^ muskrat; a^casJco^^ a little muskrat 
ce'gdgw^ skunk; ce'gdgb^^ should be the proper diminutive, but 
it happens to be the word for onion, while kitten skunk 
is cega/goha'^, a sort of double diminutive. 

The substitution of o or u for w occurs with great frequency: 
fofgwdw* it is shallow; fa'gom^g^ the place of shallow water (the 

name for St Louis) 
mc^V^lcwdwA'g^ two women; nlcb'^Tcwdwa'w^ he has two wives 
me'cJcw* blood; me'chisVw^ he is red 
vn'pegwd'^w* it is blue; vnpe^gnsi^w^ he is blue 

§ 13. GBAMMATICAL PBOCESSES 

The principal process used for grammatical purposes is compo- 
sition of steins. The steins are almost throughout of such character 
that tliey require intimate correlation with other steins, which is 
brought about by a complete coalescence of the group of component 
elements. These form a firm word-unit. Excepting a number of 
particles, the word-unit in Algonquian is so clearly defined that there 
can be no doubt as to the limits of sentence and word. Phonetic 
influences between the component elements are not marked. 

The unit of composition is always the stem, and the word, even in 
its simplest form, possesses always a number of formative elements 
which disappear in new compositions. Examples of this process are 
the following: 

pe'ndmiV'w^ he imitated the turkey-call (from pendwsi'-muwa) 
rrwf^Tiwdmu'w^ he imitated the cry of the wolf (from md'hwdwa,- 

muwa) 
Jclutu^gimd'mipe^n^ thou wilt be our chief (ugimdw^ chief) 
nAtuTwfhwdtu'g^ he may have sought for him (iadependent 
mode riAtu'ndhvxiw^ he seeks for him) 
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pyd'gwdn* he must have come (independent mode pyafvf^ he 
came) 

Most of the elements that enter into composition are so nearly of 
the same order, that we can not properly speak of prefixes or suffixes. 
Those groups that may be considered in a more specific sense as 
grammatical formatives, such as pronoims, elements indicating the 
animate and inanimate groups, are largely suffixed to groups of 
co-ordinate stems. 

Another process extensively used by the Algonquian is redupUca- 
tion, which is particularly characteristic of the verb. It occurs with 
a variety of meanings. 

Modification of the stem-vowel plays also an important part and 
occurs in the verbal modes. 

§ 14. IDEAS EXPRESSED BY GRAMMATICAL PROCESSES 

The extended use of composition of verbal stems is particularly 
characteristic of the Algonquian languages. These stems follow one 
another in definite order. A certain differentiation of the ideas 
expressed by initial stems and by those following them, which may 
be designated as secondary stems, may be observed, although it seems 
difficult to define these groups of ideas with exactness. 

It seems that, on the whole, initial stems predominate in the 
expression of subjective activities, and that they more definitely per- 
form the function of verbs; while, on the other hand, secondary stems 
are more intimately concerned with the objective relations. It is 
true that both initial and secondary stems sometimes refer to similar 
notions, Kke movement and space; but it is possible to observe a 
distinction in the nature of the reference. A great many initial 
stems define movement with reference to a particular direction; as, 
hither, thither, roundabout. Secondary stems, on the other hand, 
indicate movement; as, slow, swift, or as changing to rest. Sec- 
ondary stems denoting space seem to lack extension in the sense they 
convey; as, top, cavity, line, and terms indicating parts of the body. 
Initial stems refer to space in a wide general sense; as, distance, 
dimension, immensity, totality. 

Every stem is stamped with the quality of abstract meaning: the 
notion of some stems is so vague and so volatile, as they stand in 
detached form, as to seem almost void of tangible sense. Some stems 
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can be analyzed into elements that have at most the feeblest kind of 
sense; it is only as they stand in compound form that they take on a 
special meaning. It is not altogether clear how these stems, so vague 
and subtle as they stand alone, came to convey the sensuous notions 
that they do when thrown together into a group; how, for example, 
an initial stem introduces a general notion, and forms a group com- 
plete in statement but incomplete in sense, as when in composition it 
terminates with only a pronominal ending. Yet such a group can 
be of sufficiently frequent use as to become an idiom; in that case it 
takes on an added sense, which is due not so much perhaps to the 
inherent meaning of the combined stem and pronoim as to an acquired 
association with a particular activity. The psychological peculiarity 
of the process is more marked in the wider developments, as when 
initial and secondary stems combine for the larger groups. The 
components seem to stand toward each other in the position of quaU- 
fiers, the sense of one qualifying the sense of another with an eflfect 
of directing the meaning toward a particular direction. But, what- 
ever be the influence at work, the result is a specialization of meaning, 
not only of the single member in the group, but of all the members as 
they stand together with reference to one another. The stems seem 
charged with a latent meaning which becomes evident only when 
they appear in certain relations : out of those relations they stand Kke 
empty symbols. It is important to emphasize the fact that the order 
of stems in a group is psychologically fixed. Some stems precede 
and others follow, not with a freedom of position and not in a hap- 
hazard manner, but with a consecutive sequence that is maintained 
from beginning to end with firm stability. 

The following examples illustrate these principles of composition. 
A general simmiary of the process can thus be put in illustration: 

poni is an^ initial stem signifying no more, no longer: its 
original sense comes out best by adding the terminal animate 
pronoun, and making po^nlwa. The group means that one 
has previously been engaged in an activity, and has now come 
into a state of cessation, making altogether a rather vague 
statement, as it stands unrelated to anything else. But travel 
has made a figure of speech of it, and so it has come to be the 
particular idiom for one camps, one goes into camp. So 
much for the simpler form of a combination. 

An initial stem, pAg-j has the general sense of striking against 
something; -d'Tcw- is a secondary stem denoting resistance, 
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and so fAgd'^Tcw- is to strike against a resistance. The 
stem 'tuTi- is a mobile secondary stem denoting the special 
notion of place about a cavity, and has become a special 
term indicating the place about the mouth; and so 
pAgd^'hvitu'nd- is to strike against a resistance at a 

POINT ON THE MOUTH. 

Again, -cin- is a secondary co-ordinative stem, and refers to 
change from motion to rest, but leaves the character and 
the duration of the change to be inferred from the impUca- 
tions of the steins that precede; furthermore, it indicates that 
the performer is animate, and serves as a link between the 
terminal pronoim and what precedes; and so pAgd^'hvit- 
u^ndci^nw^ is a definite statement meaning that one strikes 
against a resistance and is brought for a time at least to a 
condition of rest. He bumps himself on the mouth and he 
BUMPS his mouth would be two ways of putting the same 
thing in English. 

A rigid classification of the objective world into things animate and 
things inanimate imderUes the whole structure of the language. 
Thus the terminal -a indicates an object possessing the combined 
qualities of Ufe and motion, and the terminal -i designates an object 
without those attributes. Thus: 

pyd^w& he comes; pyd^migA^tim it comes 

i'neni^WA man, he is a man; i^neni^wi bravery, it has the quaUty 

of manhood 
A^nemo^'A dog; a^'Jci earth 

Every verb and noun must fall in one or the other class. Forms 
ending in -a are termed animate, and those ending in -i inanimate. 
The distinction between the two opposing groups is not rigidly main- 
tained, for often an object regularly inanimate is personified as hav- 
ing life, and so takes on an animate form. But permanent forms of 
lifeless objects having an animate ending can not always be explained 
by personification. The breaking-down of the contrast is best seen 
in the names of plants; logically they fall into the inanimate class, 
but many are used as animate forms, Uke A'ddmVn^ corn, A^sdma^w^ 
TOBACCO, me'dmi^n^ apple. 

The idea of plurality is expressed both in the noun and in the verb. 
Subjective and objective relation of the noim are distinguished by 
separate endings. A vocative and a locative case are also expressed. 

In the pronoun the three persons of speaker, person addressed, and 
person spoken of, are distinguished, the last of these being divided into 
an animate and an inanimate form. Exclusive and inclusive plural 
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are expressed by distinct forms, the second of which is related to 
the second person. In the third person a variety of forms occur by 
means of which the introduction, of a new subject, and identity of 
subject and of possessor of object (Latin suus and ejus)^ are distin- 
guished. 

The pronouns, subject and object, as they appear in transitive 
verbs, are expressed by single forms, which it is difficult to relate to 
the singular pronominal forms of the intransitive verb. 

While tense is very slightly developed, the pronominal forms of 
different modes seem to be derived from entirely diflFerent sources 
in declarative, subjunctive, and potential forms of sentences. The 
discussion of these forms presents one of the most striking features of 
the Algonquian languages. 

In the participial forms, the verbal stem is modified by change of 
its vowel. 

Ideas of repetition, duration, distribution, are expressed by means 
of redupUcation. 

A number of formative affixes convey certain notions of manner, 
as — 

"tug^ in pya/tug^ he probably came, which conveys the notion 
of doubt or uncertainty; while -dpe'*" in pyd'wdpe'^ he is in 
THE HABIT OP COMING, expresses the frequency or repetition 
of an act 

Formatives are also instrumental, not merely in the formation of 
nouns, but in giving to the nouns they form the quality of distinctive 
designation. Thus: 

-mina in A^dd-mVn^ corn denotes fruit, grain, berry; and 
-gani m pd'sJcesig/i^n* gun (literally, exploder) is expressive of 
tool, implement, instrument 

DISCUSSION OF OSAMMAB (§§ 15-64) 

Compositioii (§§ 15-24) 

Verbal Composition (§§ 15-21) 

§ 16. TYPES OF STEMS 

The verbs and nouns of the Fox language are almost throughout 
composed of a number of steins, the syntactic value of the complex 
being determined by a number of prefixes and suffixes. Setting aside 
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these, the component parts occur rarely, if at all, independently; 
and only some of those that appear in initial position in the verb are 
capable of independent use. In this respect they appear as more 
independent than the following component elements. On the other 
hand, the latter are so numerous that it seems rather artificial to 
designate them as suflSxes of elements of the first group. There is 
so much freedom in the principles of composition; the significance of 
the component elements is such that they limit one another; and 
their number is so nearly equal, — that I have preferred to call them 
co-ordinate stems rather than stems and suffixes. 
Accordingly I designate the component parts of words as — 

1. Initial stems. 

2. Secondary stems of the first order. 

3. Secondary stems of the second order, 

4. Co-ordinative stems. 

5. Instrumental particles. 

§ 16. INITIAL STEMS 

Initial stems are capable at times of standing alone, with the office 
of adverbs. Some instances are — 

u'tc* whence 
i'c* hence 
tAgw* together 

Furthermore, an initial stem can enter into composition with only 
a formative, and express an independent statement, though not 
always with exact sense: 

. u'tclw^ one has come from some place 

Two or more initial stems follow in a definite order: 

wd^pusd^w^ he begins to walk (wdpi- to begin [initial stemjj -nsd^ 
to walk [secondary stem]) 

wd^pipyd^tusd^w^ he begins to approach on the walk (pyd- move- 
ment hither [initial stem between wdpi- and -usd-; -t- § 8]) 

wd'pipydtcitete'pusd^w^ he begins to approach walking in a circle 
(tetep- movement in a circle [new initial stem]); initial stem 
conveying the notion of movement in a circle 

The consecutive order of initial stems with reference to a secondary 
stem depends much on the sort of notions they convey. An initial 
stem takes its place next to a secondary stem because the notion it 
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implies is of such a nature as to combine easily with the notion of a 
secondary stem to form an added sense of something more definite 
and restricted. It is as if both initial and' secondary stems were 
modifiers of each other. An initial stem coming before another initial 
stem in combination with a secondary stem stands toward the group 
in much the same relation as if the group were a simple secondary 
stem. The place of an initial stem is at the point where the idea it 
expresses falls in most appropriately with the mental process of 
restricting and making more definite the sense of the whole group. 

[Before proceeding to the examples of initial stems, it seems to me 
important to point out that a large proportion of them terminate in 
i. Thus avA- to be; dpi- to untie; aqwi- to cover; Anemir yon 
way; 42>i-TOSiT; cavA- to bo; A^^Tiemi- to continue to; JcAsIci- abil- 
ity; Jcici' completion; HvA- (an extended form of Jcl) movement in 
AN INDEFINITE direction; Tna^twri- futuere ; ?nd<ci-TOMOVE; mavn' 
TO GO to; meci' largeness; UAgi- to halt; pemi- movement past; 
pydtci- (an extended form of pyd) movement hither; etc. It is 
therefore likely that this i is a morphological element. But it would 
require a comparison with other Algonquian languages to determine 
its precise value. It may be added that -I also occurs with the func- 
tion of -i, and that the two sometimes interchange. Apparently this 
-i always drops out before vowels. — T. M.] 

Following is a selection of examples of initial steins which are quite 
numerous and express ideas of great variety: 
aski^ early, soon, first. 

d'SL'skimepug when it had first snowed 70.10 (a- temporal aug- 
ment; me- initial stem common with words for snow, 'ice, 
cold; mepu- to snow; -g for -gi suffix with a location sense; 
-i lost before initial vowel of following word) 
aAaskdnmgf* while the snow was first on 70.10 (a- as above; A 
glide; -i of dski- lost before vowel; -dnw- secondary stem, de- 
noting STATE, condition ; -gi as above) 

ca- freedom of movement, passage without friction or impediment. 
tdJpawdv)^ he cries out sending his voice through space 
ceipu^nigA^n* a needle (literally, an instrument for piercing 
through with ease) 

c6sk^ is used in several ways. In a special sense it denotes hobi- 

ZONTALITY, STRAIGHTNESS. 

co^s\id'1cu8d^w^ he walks erect [-usd §19] 
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cJ6s\id'py(ici^nvf^ he lies at full length {-cin- secondary connective 

stem [§20]; -i£?« [§ 28]) 
co'skdpya'w* is it straight (-t(^ § 28) 

Another sense, closely related to straightness, is that of smooth- 
ness, LACK OP FBICTION, EASE OF MOVEMENT. 

co'skwdw^ it is smooth, slippery 
co^skwici^nw^ he slips and falls 
co'skona^w^ he slips hold of him 
dcoskondtc he slips hold of him 182.11 

fiAnemi to continue to. 

ahAnemi2>yandte' he continued to fetch them home 38.6 (a- as 
above; pyd- initial stem meaning movement hither; -n- inter- 
vocalic, instrumental [see § 21]; -d- objective pronominal ele- 
ment; 'tc^ 3d person singular subject; the form is an aorist 
transitive conjunctive [see § 29]) 

ahAneini7i€«ate* he continued to kill 38.5 (a- as above; -neS' 
initial stem to kill; -d- objective pronoim; tc^ 3d person sin- 
gular subject) 

w^\L^ne1mcimesdnetAmuwdtc they will continue to derive benefit 
from them 376.10 (wi — Amuwdtc [§ 29]) 

dhAneiaumeguwdtc* they kept riding 192.7 

dhAnemdmuwdtd they continued to fly for their lives (-d- [§ 19]; 
-m- [§§ 21, 37]; -u- [§ 40]; d^wdtc^ [§ 29]) 

dhAnemiW gostpahdmVga'Jc* he continued to climb up hurriedly 
96.19 

dh-Aneimtetepetcdsdnitc* he continued to whirl over and over 288.14 
{tetepe- [for tetepi-] allied with tetep- below; -tc- [§8] ; -dsd- from 
-d«d- [= 'isd §19]; -nitc* [§34]) 

pdcdhAneTDine'lcwd'taminitc gradually the soimd grew faint 348.22 

dhAnemiwdpusdwdtc^ then they continued to start off on a walk 
108.8 (d- as above ;.'M7d2>i- initial stem, meaning to begin, loses 
terminal i before vowel; -usd- secondary stem of second order, 
meaning locomotion by land with reference to foot 
AND LEG [§19]; -wdtc* 3d person plural animate subject; the 
form is an aorist intransitive conjimctive [see § 29]) 

kAsk(i)- implies potency, ability, efficiency, and gets the meaning of 

SUCCESS, TRIUMPH, MASTERY. 

kA'ski^^tt?" he succeeds in buying him (rdv/^ [§ 28]) 

kA'skimeno^w^^ he is able to drink 

kA'skim'mdn^^mi^^ he can lift it {-Amvf' [§ 28]) 

kA'skimd^ti;* he succeeds in persuading him (-m- [§21.6]; -dw^ 
transitive independent mode, 3d person singular animate sub- 
ject, 3d person animate object [see § 28]) 
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kA^skindwd^w^ he can see him {-ndw- to see, cf . dndwdtc* then [the 
man] saw 174.13; d'pwdwindvmgutc^ but he was not seen 158.1; 
dndwdwdtcdp^ they would see habitually 182.14) 

d'pwdwiksiskimAdanetc^ on account of not being able to overtake 
him 168.12 

d'pdnikAske'tawdwdtc^ they could no longer hear their calls 192.6 

kds{t)'' denotes the idea of obliteration, erasure, wiping. 

ka'siA^^^mii?* he erases it {-h- instrumental [§ 21]; -Amvf^ transi- 
tive aorist, independent mode, 3d person singular animate 
subject, 3d person inanimate object [§ 28]) 

ka.si^gwdhdw^ he wipes his own face 

kasi^gdci^nw^ he wipes his own foot 

kt' indicates the general notion of indefinite movement round about, 
here and there. 

klwesTcdw Agape ^ they are always off on a journey 272.14 (for 
Jclwe-see § 17 end; -WAg- tor ^WAg* 3d person plural animate, 
intransitive aorist, independent mode [§ 28]; -dpe'^ frequency 
of an act [§ 14 end]) 

ki^wisd^w^ it (a bird) flies round about (-isd- [§ 19]) 

ki^witcimd^w^ he swims round about (-tdm- [§ 19]) 

kl^weskd^w^ he goes a-joiumeying somewhere 

ki^wdmo^w^ be sought safety here and there (-a- [§ 19]; -m- [§§ 21, 
37];-o.[§40]; -t^[§28]) 

klwd^hAmd^w^ he went about looking at one and then another 
(wdhA same as wdpA in HmdwiwdpAtdpen^ let us go and look 
AT IT 284.8 [mdwi- below; Jcl — dpena, § 28] ; d'MdtcdgiwdpAindtc* 
and after looking for all [his ducks] 286.16 [kid- p. 766; tcdgi 
p. 771; d—dtc' § 29; -m- § 21.6]) 

kVcii)" expresses the completion, the fulfillment, of an act. 

ki' cdwi^w^ he has finished (a task, an undertaking) 

ki'cetd^w* it is done cooking (td- secondary connective stem, in- 
animate, signifying heat [§ 20]; -w* [§ 28]) 

ki^ci to^w^ he has finished making it 

ki'cipyd^w^' he has already arrived (pyd- [§16]) 

ki'cinepohVw^ he has since died 

kiciketcipetawdwdtc* after they had built a great fire 158.21 (-wdtc^ 
[§29]) 

l^ciklgdnutc after the feast is done 156.6 

kicitcdgipyd^nitc after their arrival 90.13 (tcdgi all; pyd- to come; 
-nitc'[§ 34]) 

l^citcdgiketemindgutc* after he had been blessed by them 184.4 
i-gu' [§ 41]) 
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Mcinyd'O'gunipwdvnsenitc^ four days had passed since he had 
eaten 182.3 (for n/ydo' cf. nydw* 4 [§ 50]; pwd for pydwi not 
[§12]; -vnseni eat; -tci [§29]) 

d'^citdgAtAmowdtc^ after they have touched and tasted it 184.17 
(a — Amowdtc* same as d — Amowdtci [§29]) 

lacipydtdmdkf after she had fetched home her burden 162.16 
(2>2/a- initial stem movement hither; -t- [§ 8]; -m- [§§ 21, 37]; 
-0- secondary stem expressing conveyance; -a- pronominal 
animate object; -tc* 3d person singular animate [§ 29]) 

kog-' refers to an activity with a fluid, most often with water, in 
which instance is derived the idea of washing. 

lioge'nigd^w^ she is at work washing clothes {-gd- [§ 20]) 

liogi'netcd^w^ he washes his own hands 

liogend^w^ he washes him 

kogige^ndnd^w^ he washes his own forehead 

ko'gtw* he mires (in the mud) 

d'^kogendtcwhen he bathed her 300.15 (-ft- instrumental; cf. also 

§8; d—dtcni 29]) 
nalcdkbgeuAg^ she also washed it 178.21 (for nalc^' dkogeuAg^) 

d—Aff' [§ 29]) 
Idvngdtcikogendv/* you are to clean it (the dog) well with water 

178.15 {U—dv>^ [§2S]) 

mawi' to g'o to. 

Jclmsiwiclcd'pen^ let us go and hunt 90.9 (died initial stem to 
hunt; Id — pen^ we inclusive, future independent mode, in- 
transitive, used as a mild imperative [see §§ 28, 35.8]) 

MmhwiTiepdpen^ let us go and spend the night 90.10 

dmhwinepdwdtc^ they went to a place where they spent the 
night 30.5 (d-^u)dtc' [§ 29]) 

dmAwilcetahwdtc* she went to dig for them 152.19 (-hw- [§ 37]; 
d—dtc* [§ 29]) 

dmRwiga'JcenAminitc^ they started oflf to peel bark 150.15 (-mtc* 
[§ 34]) 

dmsiwiketcltc* he went to look over the bank 182.9 

dmsLwiwdpAmdtc he went to have a look 182.7 (a- temporal par- 
ticle; wdpA- same as wdhA cited under Jcl-; -m- [§ 21]; -dtc 
for -dtc^ transitive aorist conjunctive, 3d person singular ani- 
mate subject, 3d person animate object [§ 29]) 

dmAwiUAvMc^ he ran to catch him 182.11 {ua- presumably the 
same as na- [§ 21.8]; -ti- [see § 21]) 

me^ snow, ice, cold. 

aaslcime'pug when it had first snowed 70.10 (explained under 
asldr-) 
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niVk^ conveys the sense of occupation, employment in the per- 
formance of some activity. 

mke'tcdwVw^ he works, is busy 

mi^'ketA^mw^ he is occupied with a piece of work (-t- [§ 21]; -Amvf^ 

[§ 28]) 
im'^keme^*Jcwdwa'w^ he goes a-wooing Chwd [§ 18]; -w- [§ 37]) 
mi^e^tcihd^w^ he is engaged in an attempt to heal him 
mi'kwd'nemd'w^ she dotes upon it — ^her child 

nAg(i)^ denotes the change from an activity to a rest, and is best 
translated by words like halt, stop, pause. 

nA'git£?* he stops moving 

nAgiciVt^ he halts on the journey (-cinn [§ 20]) 

nA^gipahd^'w*^ he stops running {-paho- secondary stem meaning 

RAPID MOTION [§ 19]; -w^ intransitive aorist, independent mode, 

3d person animate subject [§ 28]) 
tca^fdnAgigdpdwatc^ they all came to a halt 50.24 (for tcdgi [ail] 

Or; -gapa- [§ 19]; a-^wdtc^ [§ 29]) 
anAgit«?a^ they stood 50.7 (aorist intransitive conjimctive [§ 29]) 

ndgA'' to follow after. 

dpitcinagATiatc^ when he went in following after it 70.13 (2>i<- ini- 
tial stem meaning movement into an enclosure; pUci a col- 
lateral form [see below]; -n- intervocalic instrumental; -a- 
pronominal object; -tcf 3d person singular animate subject) 

dnhgAtAj/* and he followed it (a- as before; -t- intervocalic ele- 
ment indicating that the object is inanimate, here simply that 
the verb is transitive; -45^ 3d person singular animate sub- 
ject, 3d person singtdar inanimate object [§ 29]) 

pA8(i)'' implies the notion of swift, lively contact. 

fA'sWyd^hwd^w*^ she spanks him 
•pA^si' gwd^hwd^w^ he slaps him in the face 
pA^sigu^md^hwd^w^ he barely grazes his nose ('gum- [§ 17]) 
pAsimya^so^w^ it (an animate subject) fries (-su- [§ 20]) 
^A'setd'w^ it is hot {-td- [§ 20]; -w^ [§ 28]) 

pe'Uwi* density, thickness. 

a^e^kvfi8a8aka'¥ when it was thick with growth 70.12 
petn{i)» expresses the notion of movement by, past, alongside. 
pe'me'ta'w« he passes by 278.1 (-'iro- [§ 20]) 
pe'mejra^t^* he dances by 280.5 (-egra- secondary stem of second 
order, meaning movement op one in dancing [§ 19]; -^ 3d 
person singular animate, independent mode) 
pe'minaj'a^'U?^ he passes by a-singing 
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pe'mipaAd^'M?* he passes by on the run (rpaho- secondary stem of 

second order, denoting speed [§ 19]) 
pe'intZ^^-M?" he crawls past {-Utd'y -did- to crawl [§ 19]) 
apemitepiJclcJcahiLgunitc^ they went swunming by side by side 

184.3 {'hugu- same as -hogd- [§ 19]; -nitc^ [§ 34] ) 
pemi^aw^ it [the swan] went flying past 80.7 {-isd- secondary stem 

of second order, expressing velocity and associated with 

MOTION THROUGH THE AIR [§ 19]) 

It comes to have the force of an inchoative. 

pe'musd^w^ he started oflf on a walk (-usd- secondary stem to 
WALK [§ 19]) 

-pe^mwdgesi^w^ she began to wail 

d*pemiwdpusdtc^ then he started to begin to walk 194:19 Xd- and 
-tc* explained before; -wdp- for -wdpi- inception [§ 16]; -usd- 
secondary stem of second order, to walk [§ 19]) 

pyd' signifies movement hither ward. 
pya'-M?" he comes 

pya.'tAci^w^ he fetches home game 
'pjMe'^lcwdwd^w^ he brings home a wife {-lewd- woman [§ 18]; 

'W- [§ 37] ) 
pjA^tdslcd^w^ it falls this way 
'PYhftcine^'Tcawa'w^ he comes driving them home (for pydtci- cf. 

pUd- under pit-; -ne'ka- [§ 19]; -dvf- [§ 28]) 
pya'twdwd^migAHw^ it comes a-roaring {pydt- collateral with 

pyd-; wdwd [§ 20]; dmigAtw' [§ 20]; -w' [§ 28]) 
pyhnavf' he has brought home 58.5 (-71- intervocalic: -d- 3d 

person singular animate object ; -vf' as before) 
apjdtc* when he had come 68.25 (a — tc^ [§ 2.9]) 

jpl(f)- conveys the sense of movement into an enclosure. 

pi'tdse'nw' it blows inside (-a- [§ 19]; -sen- [§ 20]; -w' [§ 28]) 

pl^tdwend^w^ he leads him within 

pl'tahwd'w^ he buries him (-hw- [§21]; -^vf" [§ 28]) 

pVtigd^w^ he enters 

apitcVlcawdnitc they trailed (a bear into woods) 70.12 

apiiigdtc as he entered 326.10 {-gd- [f 20]; d—tc [ = tc^ § 29]) 

d'pitigAndtc then he took her inside 42.20 [-gA- variant of gd; 
-n- instrumental [§ 21]; a — dtc^ [§ 29]) 

pitdsdWAg there came running into 142.10 (-isd- as in pemisikw^; 
-UAg for -wAg^ 3d person plural animate, intransitive inde- 
pendent mode [§ 28]) 

§16 
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2>5n(i)- also expresses the notion of cessation, but with more of 
the idea of the negative temporal element no more^ no 
longer. 
^pd^negcC'w^ he is no longer dancing {-egor as before, p. 768) 
pone'ndgd^w^ he has ceased singing 
fone^ senyd^w^ he has done eating 
-po'nepyd^w^ he is no longer a drunkard 
po'nir^m^i^^ he has stopped talking to him (-m- [§ 21]) 
d'^pQmnutawdwdtc they stopped hearing the sound 152.1 
dgm^om'Tcdguwdtcin^ never shall they be left alone 186.2 (dgvn — 

n'not [§ 29]; -gu- [§ 41]; -wdtci [§ 29]) 
a ponitm^c^ they halted 164.13, 192.9 

sdg(i)^ impUes the notion of exposure, manifestation, visibility. 
sa'gise^nt^^ it sticks out (rsen- [§ 20] ; -w^ [§ 28]) 
sh'gitepdci^nw^ he lies covered all over except at the head (-cin- 

[§ 20]; tepd head; -i£/» [§ 28]) 
sdJ^wiTwfgdfd^vf' but for the tips of his horns, he stands shut off 
from view. [As vhnd- is a secondary stem of the first order 
[§ 18] used to designate a horn, and -gapd- is a secondary stem 
of the second order [§ 19] expressing perpendicularity, the 
literal translation would seem to be he stands with his 

HORNS EXPOSED. — T. M.] 

BdJgitepd'Tiogd^w^ he floats with the head only out of the water 

(-%o- [§ 19]) 
sa'giAruma^ii?* he exposes his nose to view {-Tcum- same as 'gum- 

[§ 18]) 
«-4jr(i)- has a transitive force with the meaning of seizing hold. 
sAgecdnd^w^ he holds him by the ear (-cd- ear [§ 18]; -n- instru- 
mental [§ 21]) 
sAgme^'Jcdnd^w^ he leads him by the hand (-ne'Jca- [§ 19]; -n- 

[§21]) 
sAgipwd^w^ he bites hold of him {-pw- [§ 21]) 
sAgdne''hvdnd''w^ he grabs hold of him by the hair {-lewd- head 

[§ 18]) 
a' pe'hvisasAka'Jc* when it was thick with growth 70.12; (a — 'fc* 

[§ 29]) 
dsAginelcdndtc he then held her by the hand 134.13 (-ri- [§ 21]; 

d — dtc[= -dtc^ § 29]; -ne'lcd/- as in asd^ne'kasArote^ 214.10) 
dsA^dndtc* she grabbed hold of one by the leg 292.2 

td(wi)» has to do with the sensation of physical pain. 

ta^wite^pd^i^nw^ he fell and hurt his head {tepd- head; -cin- [§ 20]; 
-w^ [§ 28]) 
§ 16 
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WvdtAnA^sitdgdpd^w^ it hurts his feet to stand (-gdpd- [§ 19]) 
th'we'hvd^w^ his head aches {-Tcwd- head [§ 18]) 

tcHgi all, entirely. 

tcsigiketenAg* she took off all 224.1 (n- [§21]; a- left out [§ 12]; 
d—Aff^ [§ 29]) 

Jcldtcsigipydnitc after all had arrived 90.13 {Jclci- and pyd- initial 
stems [§ 16]; -nitc for -nitc^ 3d person plural, animate [§34]) 

Ind'tchgipydnitc^ thus all had arrived 172.^20 {Ind- thus) 

Jcldtcsigiketemindgutc^ after he had been blessed by all 184.5 (Jclci 
completion; gu [§ 4:1]; a-omitted; -tc* [§ 29]) 

d'tchgesutc^ then he was burnt all up 30.3 (sil- secondary stem 
meaning heat, animate [§ 20]) 

d'tchgihdtodtc* they slew them all 8.16, 10.2 (-A- [§ 21]; d — dwdtc* 
[§ 29]) 
tetep^ movement in a circle. 

dtetepetcdsa'totc he started himself a-rolling 288.13 

tetepusdn^ walk around in a circle 376.12 (see 158.1) {-usd^ sec- 
ondary stem of second order, meaning to walk [§ 19]; -n** 
2d person singular imperative, intransitive [§ 31]) 

dwdpiteteY>usdtc* he began to walk around in a circle 256.9 (wdpi- 
see next stem) 

wdp(i)^ signifies the idea of commencement, inception, inchoation. 
wa.ipina^hu8d^w^he is beginning to know how to walk {nah to know) 
wapiire'miyd^i^* the rain is beginning to fall 
wa'piw'sem V" he is starting to eat (compare nlvnsen^ do let me 

eat 184.10) 
dw'sipd'kwAmAtAg^ he became sick 156.9 
vnwa,pimAtcaiydwicimegowdtc* they shall begin to have to put up 

with their insolence 184.18 (vn — wdtc* [§ 29]) 
dwH^pusdtc^ he started off on a walk 126.3, 23; 278.8; 280.2 

(-wsa-[§ 19]; a— ^»[§29J) 

'iitci^ whence, away from. 

v^'Sitcikesiydglcisdwd whence the cold came, then he speeds to 70.14 

(change of vowel u to wd on account of participial form; 

analyzed in note 21, p. 869). 
utciwdp^ from this time on 34.14 (literally, beginning whence; 

wdpi' see preceding stem) 

wl^ expresses the sense of accompaniment, association, companion- 
ship. 

vn^ddmd^w^ he accompanies him (-d- for -t-; see below) 
ya'tcdwd^w^ he goes along, too 

§ 16 
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vn^'pdmd^w^ he sleeps with hun 

wi" pumd'w'' he eats with him {pu- [§ 2 1] ; -rri- [§ § 2 1 , 37] ; -^ivf' [§ 28]) 

wL^'Jcumd^w^ he invites him to the feast 

yntdmdtcin* him whom he accompanied 70.14 (see text at end) 

wi'2>^mm«* eat thou with me 266.19 (pu- act done with mouth 
[§ 21] ; -m- indicates animate object [§ § 21, 37] ; -in^ imperative, 
2d person singular subject, 1st person singular object [§ 31]) 

P^p^ winter, snow, cold. 

a'pepogr* in the winter-time 150.5 (ik'pepdg 70.10; 136.3 is the same 
form with elision of final vowel before initial vowel [see text 
at end; also §§ 12, 42]) 

As* the small number of initial stems given by Dr. Jones seems to 
me to be rather out of proportion to their importance, I tal5:e the 
Uberty of inserting here a hundred odd new examples taken from his 
Fox Texts, arranged in the order of the EngUsh alphabet. For this 
purpose a, a, a, dj dj follow each other in this order. I would remind 
the reader that there is considerable fluctuation in these vowels, 
especially between a and a\ a and-^i. The variation of a and a is 
sUght; that of a and a does not seem to occur. The sound pro- 
nounced was undoubtedly the same in any given fluctuation; Dr. 
Jones simply has recorded the sounds as he heard them at a given 
time. Examples follow: 

a'tetcd^ distant. 

H'ei'te'tciklwesJcdtc^hewent on a distant journey 74.5 (a — tc* [§ 29]; 

Hwe- [§ 17], alUed to Jclwi- [see under H- above]; -sfc- [§ 21]; 

-a- [§ 19]) 
o'tetcaMtc* she went far away 38.1 (a- dropped [§ 12]; a — tc^ 

[§ 29] ; Jid' from Jul- an initial stem meaning to go) 
A'te\ca>wlgiwdtc^ they lived far away 160.14 (a- dropped [§ 12]; 

wigi is an initial stem, to dwell) 

awi^ to be. 

awini^c* they were 50.18 (a- lost [§ 12]; -ni- [§ 34]; hence -tc^ 

[§ 29] may be used for a plural) 
Hwitcig* they who were 358.8 (participial; -tcig* [§ 33]) 
Hwiydn^ where I am 366.2 (for d'dwiydn^) d — yan* [§ 29]) 

dnit' to move. 

nd'lcdTiSiimwdtc^ again they moved on 166.12 (for ndlc^ a- [§ 10]: 
'h' a gUde [§ 8]; d—wdtc^ [§ 29]) 



' From here to p. 793, addition by T. Michelson. 
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dpi to untie. * 

apinaA^mt^;". she unties it 162.2 {-Amw'^ [§ 28]) 

hpinaJiAmwdpe' ^ she always unties it 162.3 (for -Amw^ a- [§ 10]; 

-ape'^ll 14]) 
dMpiJug then he untied it 334.16 (for a — Ag^ [§ 29]; -* lost before 
an initial vowel [§ 10]; -A- first time a glide [§ 8]; second 
time instrumental [§ 21]) 

See also 160.19; 170.4; 172.10, 14; 290.22, 25; 292.5 

dwA» to cany away. 

a,w\ndwAg^ they were carrying them away 198.5 {-n- [§ 21]; 

-dwAg^ [§ 28]) ' 
dJmwAnetc^ then they were carried away 26.3 (a — etc* [§ 41]; -A- a 

gUde [§ 8]; -Ti- [§ 21]) 
dwdpi'Si'WAtowdtc they set to work carrying it 212.21 (d — wdtc* 

[§ 29]; -* lost by contraction [§ 10]; wdpi- an initial stem, to 

begin; 'to- [§ 37]) 
vnhsLWSitdydn^ I would have taken it with me 230.12 (for wv- 

with the subjunctive see my note [§ 29]; -h- [§ 8]; -to- [§ 37]; 

-ydn^ [§ 29]) 
dhsLWAndtc she took him 38.2 (for d — dtc* [§ 29] by contraction 

[§ 10]; -n-[§21]) 

See also 162.15; 164.7, 8, 9; 166.1; 224.18; 230.12; 246.24; 
348.9, etc. 

Ag6sl[^ to climb. 

wihAgosiydn* I shall have to do the cUmbing 90.19 (vn — ydn* 

[§ 29]; -A- [§ 8]) • 
dhAgositc he chmbed up 94.16 (for d — tc^ [§ 29] by contraction 
[§10]; -A-[§8]) 

See also 96.19; 274.24 

AcAfn^ to give to eat. 

ACAmi give it to him to eat 252.1 (-i [§ 31]) 
d'ACAmegutc then he was given food to eat 70.2 (for a — tc* [§ 29] 
by contraction [§ 10]; -e- [§ 8]; -giu- [§ 41]) 
See also 14.19; 106.1; 256.12 

Agwi^ to cover. 

AgwiA^'fc" cover him up 294.18 (-A- [§ 21]; -€- [§ 8]; -*Ar« [§ 31]) 
i^Aagwitein* for him to cover himself with 294.21 (evidently a 

participial; see § 34 near the end; -A- is a gUde [§ 8]; ica- is . 

irregular, as is its use with the subjimctive; see my note to § 29) 

Atnw" to eat. 

Amwitd he that eats me 272.19; 274.3, 7, 12 (for -ita [§ 33]) 

§16 
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dAmwdtc* then he ate him 274.15 (d — dtc* [§ 29]) 
wihAmwAgetc^ we (excl.) shall eat him 58.11 (m — Agetc* [§ 29]; 

'h- [§ 8]) 
kddAmwi'lcAn* don't eat me 96.4 (for Jcdt^ a-; -^'Jcau^ [§ 30]) 

See also 26.10; 58.24; 96.10, H, 17; 166.3; 266.20; 274.5; 
330.22 

Anetni^ yon way. 

Anenndcdg^ go ahead and himt for game 294.8 (dcd- from clcd- 

to hunt for game; -fl^ [§ 31 ]) 
dJiAiiewLApUc* there he sat down 352.24 (d — tc* [§ 29]; Anem- for 

ATtemi- [§ 10]; Apir is an initial stem, to sit; -h- [§ 8]) 

Api^ to sit. 

vnTiAipitc* he shall sit 16.18 (wv—tc* [§ 29]; -A- [§ 8]) 

nemenw Ap^ I am content to sit down 370.12 (ne- [§ 28]; menw- 

is an initial stem denoting pleasure) 
JiApitc* let him be seated 370.11 (h- is gUde [§ 8] after a final 

vowel; -<c*' [§ 31]) 
dtcUAhitc^ he sat down 172.15 (a — tc^ [§ 29]; for confusion of h 
and p see § 3) 

Seealso370.7, 8, 9; 316.16 

Askwi^ to save. 

d- A'skwimsatc^ he saved them from killing 8.12 (a — dtc* [§ 29] ; nes- 

is an initial stem, to kill) 
askuTiAmdn* I saved it (for d'AsJcunAmdn*; d — Amdn* [§ 29]; -u- 

for -wi' [§ 12]; -Vr [§ 21]) 

cdgw" to be imwilling. 

dcsigwdnemutc^ he was imwilling 24.22 (a — <c^[§ 29]; -dne- [§ 19]; 

^-[§§21,37]; -ti-[§40]) 
csLgwdnemow*^ she was unwilling 170.1 (-o- [§ 40]; -w^ [§ 28]) 
See also 14.4; 34.10; 144.11 

cawi^ to do. 

cawiii?* he is domg 288.15 (-w* [§ 28]) 
ocawimfc* he was doing 322.1 (a — nitc^ [§ 34]) 
dcsLwigwdn* what he did 342.4, 5, 8, 10 (d — gwdn^ [§ 32]; my trans- 
lation is Uteral) 

See also 16.16; 24.20; 66.7; 76.5, 7; 250.7, 9; 280.8, 11; 
356.16 

cIc^E- to hunt for game. 

pydtdcicaw^ he comes hitherward hunting for game 92.7 (pydtd' 
is an extended form of pyd-j an initial stem denoting motion 
hitherward; -w^ [§ 28]) 
§ 16 
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Gichg^ go seek for game 296.2 (clcd- for clcd-j as pyd-g^ come ye 

forp^a-; -gr" [§ 31]) 
deaf** he that was hunting for game 38.8 (-t^ [§ 33]) 
See also 38.14; 78.15 

cifn to tell. 

dciTxieguwdtc* what they were told 356.14 (a — wdtc^ [§ 29]; -e-[§8]; 

-gu' [§ 41]) 
dcimegutc* what he was told 358.22 (a — tc^ [§ 29]) 

hd to go. 

vnheiWAg* they shall go 338.10 {wl- [§ 28]; -WAg* [§ 28]) 
Hh» thou wilt go 284.21 (Art- [§ 28]) 

vnhsimigAtw^ it will start 224.4 {vn—w^ [§ 28]; -migAt- [§ 20]) 
klhapw^ you will go 20.20 (H — pi/;* [§ 28]; -a- for -a-, as in 
H'pyhpw^ you will come 20.16) 

See also 22.18; 122.11, 18; 170.20; 338.9, 10, 13; 356.15, 17 

hawi' to dwell, to be (not the copula), 
hawiii;* she is 108.6 {-w'' [§ 28]) 
ahawi^c* she remained 10.14 (a — tc* [§ 29]) 
ahawite* he was 10.18 

hawiAr« remain ye 48.23 (-i:« for -g^ [§ 3]; -g^ [§ 31]) 
See also 12.19; 22.20, 21; 68.9 

hi' to speali (to). 

hi-u?* he says 26.12, 14 irW^ [§ 28]) 

ahite* he said 26.19, 20, 21 (a— te» [§ 29]) 

ahin^^c* he was told 26.11 (dr-etc^ [§ 41]; -n^ [§ 21]) 

dhindtc^ he said to them 10.6 {d—dtc^ [§ 29]; -ri- [§ 21]) 

See also 8.7, 11, 14, 18; 10.22; 14.6; 16.4; 96.8; 110.9; 216.6; 
218.2 

^ to say. 

Icdciw^ what does he say 242.15 (for Jcdc^ iw^ [§ 10]; -t/;* [§ 28]) 
id' thus. 

vn-i'cindgusinitc* she wished to look thus 104.4 (wl — nitc* [§ 29]; 

-ndgu' [I IS]; -si- [I 20]) 
d'i'dtdhdtc* thus she thought in her heart 102.1 (a — tc^ [§ 29]; ic- 
for id- [§ 10]; -itdr- [§ 18]; -M- [§ 20]) 

kdtU" sorrow. 

d'kUnsigdn* I felt grieved 158.8 (d—ydn* [§ 29]; -si- [§ 20]) 

kawA' to crunch. 

a'fcakawA^iigr he crunched it 124.9 (for d — Ag^ [§ 29] by contrac- 
tion [§ 10]; -Ted' reduplication [§ 25]; -f- [§ 21]) 

§ 16 
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dnd'kdksiwa,megwitc^ then it [the possessed object, i. e., his head] 
crunched and ate him up 96.8 (for on^ a- [§ 10]; a — tc* [§ 29]; 
-Jca- [§ 25]; -m- [§ 21]; -e [§ 8]; -gwi- [§ 34]) 

alcd'khwAtAmowdtc* then they crunched them (the bones) up 
296.5 (d—Amowatc^ [§ 29]; -t- [§ 21]; -Ted- [§ 25]) 
See also 124.4, 15; 294.10 

kAnr to speak. 

kAnawn" speak thou 180.4 (-wi- [§ 20]; -n« [§ 31]) 
d'kAndnetc* he was addressed 8.5 (a — etc* [§ 41]) 
See also 174.11, 13; 176.2, 20, 23; 180.6, 7, 11 

ke'k^ to know, find out. 

wike'kdnemdtc he desired to find out concerning her 46.9 (for 

wl—dtc* [§§ 10, 29]; -due- [§ 19]; -m- [§ 21]) 
dgwi ke'kdneniAgin I cUd not know concerning him 160.8 (dgwi 
not; 'Agi [§29]; -n for -ni [§ 29] by contraction [§ 10]; a- 
omitted [§ 29]) 
dhAnemike'kahwdtc he continued to find them out 298.15 (literal 
translation; for d—utc' [§§ 10, 29]; -a- [§ 8]; -hw- [§ 21]; 
JiAnemi- an initial stem meaning to continue to) 

See also 166.8, 9; 298.15; 326.20, 21; 328.1, 6, 7, 7, 8, 13, 
15; 342.3, 7, 10, 15, 16; etc. 

kep'^ to enclose. 

d'kepetundndnitc* she would close his mouth with her hand 324.9 
(d— unite* [§ 34]; -e- [§ 8]; -tuv^ [§ 18]; -a as -e- [§ 8]; -n- [§ 21]) 
d'kepogwdtAg after he had closed it by stitching it with cord 
288.13, 18 (for d—Ag* [§ 29] by contraction [§ 10]; -t- [§ 21]) 
See also 138.12; 142.7; 290.9; 332.10 

ke'tci'- intensity. 

d'ke'tcipenutc he went at top speed 168.5 (for a — tc* [§§ 10, 29]; 

penu- is an initial stem, to go) 
d'ke'tcimaiydtc* she then began to wail with sore distress 170.20 
(d — tc* [§ 29]; maiyo- is an initial stem meaning to wail) 
See also 186.8; 188.17; 200.5; 284.19; 310.22; 314.11 

k%ck(i)'^ to cut off. 

d'Tclcklokeedcwdtcdpe ^ ixova them he would cut off both ears 8.13 
(for 'tc* ape'« [§ 10]; d—dtc* [§ 29]; -ap^'*" [§ 14]; -He- [§ 25]; -e- 
[§8]; .m-[§ 18]; -cti;- [§ 21]) 
ndJcdkickigumdcwdtcdpe' *" and he would cut off their noses 8.13 
(for ndlc^ a- [§ 10]; ndlc^ again, and; -gum' [§ 18]; -a- same as 
-€' [§ 8]; the rest as above) 
See also 8.17, 18; 10.4, 5 
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kzni'' to feel gently. 

a'klmenate then he let his hand steal softly over her 322.21 (for 
a— ate' [§ 29] by contraction [§ 10]; -e- [§ 8]; -ri- [§ 21]) 

mklm^ndf* wishing to pass his hand gently over her, he began 
to feel her 326.5 {-at* [§ 29]; for the use of w%- with the sub- 
junctive see my note to §29) 

fclni- to sharpen. 

vn^slvahdw^ he shall sharpen it (a moose-antler in a sacred 

bundle; hence animate) 106.15 (a future form of a transitive 

3d person subject with 3d person object; vn — dw^ see my 

note [§28]; -;^- [§ 21]) 
W^lnihaw^ you shall sharpen him (it) 108.2 Qcl — dw°^ [§ 28]; -Tir 

[§ 21]) 
akmihdtc^ then he sharpened him 108.3 (a — dtc^ [§ 29]) 
wdsi^lmkurridydg* made sharp at the point 356.13 (-kum- same 

as -gum- [§ 18]) 

&!/>- to fall. 

d'kipisdnitc^ then they fell through the air 332.4, 5 (a — nitc^ [§ 34]; 
-isd- from -isd- [§ 19]) 

ktsk^ to cut up. 

aklskecutc^ then he was cut up 166.3 (a — utc* [§ 41]; -e- [§ 8]; -c- 

[§21]) . 
kiskecAintu^ he cut it off {Amw^ [§ 28]) 

klwu" to turn back. 

kiwatdwe^ let us go back 72.3 (-tdwe* [§ 6] for -tdwe [§ 31]) 
a'kiwa^* then he turned back 94.4 (a — tc^ [§ 29]) 
a'pemikiwa^ so he started to turn back 210.1 (for d — tc* by con- 
traction [§ 10]; pemi- [§ 16]) 
kiwanu go back 208.15 (prolongation of -nu [§ 31]) 
See also 166.9, 22 

feu- to fear. 

knsegw^ he was feared 56.14 (s- [§21]; -e- [§ 8]; -gw^ [§ 41]) 
ku'^^m'w;^ he feared it 214.20 {-t- [§ 21]; -Annv^ [§ 28]) 
See also 120.8; 190.21; 214.1; 284.20 

feuf- to feel of. 

akutendtc* then he felt of her 46.9 (d—dtc' [§ 29]; -e- [§ 8]; -n- 

[§21]) 

fnaiyo'f tnaiyu^ to weep. 

maiyamaiyohdw^ it was common for him to make them cry 16.9 
(maiya- [§ 25]; -h- [§ 21]; -dw^ [§ 28]) 

§ 16 
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dwdpimeiiyntc^ then he began to weep 330.14 (a — tc^ [§ 29]; wdpi- 
[§ 16]) 
See also 12.13; 110.16 

fnakwi'- futuere. 

dmakwitc* then he went into her 322.21 

See also 56.17; 312.18, 24; 322.23; 324.7, 8, 16, 17 

fndnd" multitude. 

maneiWAg^ many 40.1 

dwdpimanHwdtc^ they began to be numerous 52.9 (d — ivdtc^ [§ 29]; 
wdpi- to begin [§ 16]) 
See also 52.1; 54.1, 18 

fncltu^f tndtO'^ to plead. 

dmAmsitomeguwdtc then they began to be entreated 152.10 (for 

d--wdtcnil 12,29]; 7>?.i-[§25];-m-[§21]; -6- [§ 8]; -g'u-U 41]) 

dniAmatomegutc then he began to be plead with 162.12 (for d — tc* 

[§§ 10, 29] 
dmAitieitnmegutc he was entreated 184.10 

r/ivl- futuere. 

nepydtcimAndvy^ I have come to have sexual intercourse with her 
44.24 (ne — dw^ [§ 28] ; pydtd- an extended form of pyd- motion 

HITHERWARD [§ 16]) 

dhAnemimAndtc^ then he went first into one and then into another 
56.14 (d—dtc* [§ 29]; TiAnemi- to continue to [§ 16]; -r^n [§ 21]) 

dmsinegutc* then she had sexual intercourse with 160.20 (really 
a passive; d—tc* [§ 29]; -n- [§ 21]; -e- [§ 8]; -gw [§ 41]) 

fnAdAf tnAtA'- to overtake. 

ditiAdAnegutc^ sls he was overtaken 168.5 (a — tc* [§ 29]; -n- [§ 21]; 

-^-[§8]; i7u-[§41]) 
dpydtcimAtATietc* they came and overtook him 196.4 (literally, 

HE WAS overtaken; d — etc^ [§ 41]; pydtci- an extended form 

of pyd' motion hither [§ 16]; -n- [§ 21]) 
dtAdmAtAnetc* as many as there were, were overtaken 12.3 (tAci- 

is an initial stem meaning as many as) 

tnec'- to capture. 

wiJcdsMmecendtc* he would be able to capture him 24.6 (wi — dtc* 

[§ 29]; IcasTci' same as IcAski- ability [§ 16]; -e- [§ 8]; -n- [§ 21]) 

meicenemetc'* they that had been taken 12.12 (participial [§ 33]; 

hence the change in the vowel stem [§ 11]) 
amec67i6^* then he was captured 14.9 (a — e^c»[§ 41]; -e- [§ 8]; -fir 
[§ 21]) 
§ 16 
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mecenenagvic^ let us be captured 14.5 
See also 14.7; 20.18; 182.11 

meci' large. 

ineciine'tegw^ a large tree 162.6 

dinecilceteiidnitc^ how large she was at the vulva 46.10; 322.21 
(d—nitc' [§ 34]) 

mecU' to strike with a missile. 

dmecngutc^ when he was struck by a missile (a — tc* [§ 29] ; -gu- 

[§41]) 
macngwinitc^ it hit him (-gwini- [§ 34]) 
The construction at 94.18 is difficult. 

megru- together. 

dliAnemimegasdgisowdtc they continued on their way boimd 
together 26.4 (for a — wdtc* [§ 29] in accordance with § 10; 
hAuemi- to continue to [§ 16]; sogi- is an initial stem, to 
bind; -SO' [§ 40]) 

tne^h'' to find out. 

dmQ^iawdtc^ then she found him 160.15 (a— die* [§ 29]; -a- [8?]; 

-W' [§ 21]) 
neme'kawdWAg I have found them 94.13 (for7i€ — dWAg* [§ 28] by 

contraction [§ 10]) 
diae'kavmtc he was foimd 146.11 (for d — utc* [§ 41]) 
ame'k^m^gr it was found 146.13 (for d — Ameg* [§ 41]) 
See also 122.7, 13, 20; 334.10 

tne'kW' to remember. 

me'kwdnemVlcAn^ thou shalt think of me 188.8 {-due- [§ 18]; -^m- 

[§ 21]; -VIcAu' [§ 30]) 
dme'kwdnemdtc then he remembered him 328.18 (for d — dtc* 
[§29]) 

See also 76.19; 138.7; 352.12 

fnenw' to take pleasure in. 

irLenwdnetAmdgw^ you may prefer it 32.15 (-dne- [§ 18]; -<- [§ 21] ; 

-ATndgw^ [§ 29]) 
n^menWiip^ I like to sit 370.10 (ne- [§ 28]; Api- to sit) 
nemenwdnet'' I prefer it 136.3, 4 (ne—^ [§ 28]; -t- [§ 21]) 
manwdnetag^ he that preferred it 136.5 
uiB,nwdnetAg^ he that preferred it 138.2 (participial; hence the 

change of the stem-vowel [§ 12]; -Ag*^ [§ 33]) 
maxiwdnerndtcin* she whom he loved 148.7 (participial; -m- [§ 21]; 

-dtcin* [§ 33]) 

See also 66.17; 136.13; 138.3; 176.12; 336.4 
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fneS'^ to derive real benefit. 

wimesdnetAmdgw^ ye shall derive real benefit from it 32.12 
(m—Aindgw^ [§ 29]; -dne- [§ 19]; -t- [§21]) 

fnetawd* to sulk. 

ilnametawaim^* then they sullied 30.9 (for m* a- [§ 10]; a — watc^ 

[§ 29]) ^ 
matawd^gr^ they that sulk at him 30.12 (participial; hence the 
vowel-change [§ 12]; -dtcig^ [§ 33]) 
See also title 30; and 30.10 

tnetd'^ to take pleasure in. 

'nemethtdnet'' I am pleased with it 324.16 (ne—^ [§ 28]; -t- [§ 8]; 

-dne- [§ 18]; -<- [§ 21]) 
methtdnetAmAnin* don^t you take delight in it 324.15 (-AmAni 
[§ 29]; -n^ [§ 29]) 

m.1- to give. 

mineriAga'' I would give to thee 58.23 (-n- [§ 21] ; -e- [§ 8] ; -UAga'' 

[§ 30]) 
Hmin€grui(;ati;*'heshallgiveyou32.13 (hi — guwdw^[^2S];-n'[^ 21]; 

'€• [§ 8]) 
minegutcin^ they (inan.) that were given to him 24.28 {-gu- [§ 41]; 
'tcin^ [§ 34]) 

See also 24.23; 222.19, 20, 25 

tnlC'^ to give. 

miciydgdgu^ you might give to him 32.11 {-iydgagu'^ [§ 30]) 

fntgd'- to fight. 

amlga^t^c* he fought with 14.4 {d-^tc^ [§ 29]; -tl- K 38]) 
dwdpimigMlwdtc* when they began fighting with each other 22.18 

(a- probably an error for a-; d—wdtc* [§ 29]; wdpi- [§ 16] to 

begin; -tl- [§ 38]) 
wdpiungMlwdtc^ they began fighting with each other 34.8 (a- 

dropped [§ 12]) 
vnrnlgMltc he would fight with them 24.23 (for w% — tc^ [§ 29]) 
vnmigMlydn^ you will fight 24.25 {vn — t/an* [§ 29]) 
See also 24.26 

fn/i8t^ cacare. 

amisifc*' when he eased himself 76.5 (a — tc^ [§ 29]) 
mmis^ I am about to ease myself 274.15, 16 (m- [§ 28]) 
misimisisd one would ease and keep on easing 272.20; 274.4, 8, 
13 (reduplication [§ 25]; sd lengthened form of -sa [§ 30]) 
See also 274.20, 21; 276.10 
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tnttci^ cacare. 

diaitcindtc^ then he dunged on him 124.22 (mltci- is related to 

mlsi' as potd- to posi-] a — die* [§ 29]; -ti- [§ 21]) 
Jcicimltciridtc after he had dunged on him 124.22 (Jcid- for Iclci- 
completion; a- dropped [§ 12]; -d^ for -dtc^ [§ 10]) 

fnttci" to eat. 

temitc^ thou hast eaten 122.3 (Ice- [§ 28]) 

amitci^c* then he ate 14.23 

vnialtcite'^ she was on the point of eating 96.3 (-te'^ [§ 29]; for 

the use of m- with the subjunctive see my note, p. 823) 
mitciti« eat thou 174.18 (-n« [§ 31]) 

See also 174.19; 184.16; 240.7, 18; 336.2; 374.18 

tnusw^ to suspect. 

dmuswdnemdwdtc^ they suspected them 150.14 (a — dwdtc^ [§29]; 

-dm- [§ 18]; -m- [§ 21]) 
mnswdneTTidw^ he suspects him (-m- [§ 21]; dw^ [§ 28]) 

nahi' to laiow how. 

nahivnseniwdtcin^ they did not Imow how to eat 76.3 (d- omitted 
on account of the negative; -n* [§ 29]; -wdtci [§ 29]; vmeni- to 
eat) 
vniidhuvnwiydn^ I desire to laiow how to get a wife 334.13 
{vn — ydn^ [§ 29]; for' the syntax see § 35; Ttah- for Thahi- by 
contraction [§ 10]; uvnw^- to marry) 
See also 336.3 

nawi' to visit. 

mnawi^t^« I am going to visit liim 228.1; 238.21; 244.12; 256.1; 

262.20 (nl—dw^ [§ 28]; -h- [§ 21]) 
winayvihetlWAg^ they will go visiting one another 242.5 (wi- for 

m- used with intransitive independent future [§28]; -^- [§21]; 

-^-[§8]; -^i-[§38]; -WAgHI 2S]) 

nd^ to fetch. 

Tcepydtcinsinen^ I have come to take you away 40.12; 42.18; 44.1 

{ke — n^ [§ 28]; pydtci- an extended form of pyd- motion hith- 

erward; -n- [§ 21]; -e- [§ 8]) 
nepydtdnhndw^ I have come to take her away 42.4 (ne—dw^ 

[§ 28]; -71- [§ 21]) 
nepydtcinhndpen^ we have come to take him away 58.8 (ne — dpen^ 

[§ 28]) 
nsitawu'lc^ go and fetch him away 58.7 (-t- [§ 8]; awu- same as 

dWA-, awA-m; ^t« [§ 31]) 
nsine'k^ go fetch her 354.15 (-ri- [§ 21]; -e- [§ 8]; 'fc« [§ 31]) 
3^^ also 40.7; 42.1; 46.22; 58.8 
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nUci^ to caress. 

dnhcitepandtc^ he caressed her head with his hand 188.4, 9 (a — dtc^ 
[§ 29]; tepa head; -fir- [§ 21]) 

nagih', tiAgA'^ to sing. 

ckjinagafc* thus he sang 110.18 (a — tc* [§ 29]; ci for id THug) 
ddnagsinitc^ he sang 110.16 (a — nitci [§ 34]) 
anAgAmu<cithenhesangl0.19; 110.18 (a— ^*[§ 29]; -77i-[§§ 21,37]; 

-u-[§40]) 
pyatciiiAgAmunitc* he came singing 350.6 
dklwinAgeimunitc* he went about singing 350.15 (a — nitc* [§ 34]; 

-m- [§§ 27, 31]; -u- [§ 40]; Uwi- an extended form of Tci- [§ 16] 

movement in an indefinite direction; [Joneses translation is 

free]) 

See ako 110.13 

ndgwa^ to depart. 

wlneLgwa.y(igw^ we (incl.) should depart 62.23 (for vn — yAgw* 

[§ 29]) 
anagwaim^c* then they started on 138.14 (a — vMc* [§ 29]) 
nagwagrona now depart 170.6 

wvDL9i^2igwdn^ (who) should depart 194.9 {vn — gwdn^ [§ 32]) 
nagwaimpe** he would go away 312.22 (for ndgwdw^ dpe^*' [§ 10]; 

-w^ [§ 28]; ndgwsi- is presumably more original than ndgweL-; 

cf. dpydiWdtc^ when they came [from J>ya-] and my note § 11) 
See also 44.16; 138.9, 11; 170.8 

no- to see. 

dnUAg^ then he saw it, them 38.8; 202.11; 240.1; 266.5; 278.1 
{d—AQ^ [§ 29]; 't' [§ 21]; derived from Thdw-'i [see § 12]) 

niisd'' whole, well. 

mnasa^^gr* I shall make them well, I shall heal them 356.5 
(i£?I— ^(7* [§ 29]; -A- [§21]) 

vnvLd^hhdw^ she shall heal them 356.6 {-dw^ [§ 28]; note the 
irregular use of m- as a sign of the future with the independent 
mode transitive; note further that this is a future with a 3d 
person subject and 3d person object; see my note to § 28; 
'h- [§ 21]) 

nasate**' would that he were aUve 12.14 (-te'* [§ 29]) 
See also 116.17; 158.13,16 

imw, na*u to see. 

nawdp^ they are seen 72.15 (rdp^ [§ 41]) 

dnsiwdwdtc they saw him 198.2 (for d — dwdtc* [§ 29]) 
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nawAgetdn^ we have not seen them 198.7 (a- omitted because of 
the negative; -Agetci, -n^ [§ 29]) 

nsLwdgwin did ye not see them 198.4 (for -dgwin^ by contraction 
[§ 10]; a- dropped; -dgwi for -dgwe; -n* [§29]) 

dna.'\i'gutc she was seen 162.22 (for a — tc* [§ 29] by contraction 
[§10]; -gu-[l4l]) 

n&watlwdtcin* whenever they see one another 276.16 (for nd'u; 
-W' is a gUde [§ 8]; -tl- [§ 38]; the form is a participial; d is 
left out before t(?a^cm* [-dwdtcin^'] [§ 33] because -<v really repre- 
sents the objects exactly as in dwdpimlgdttvntc^ 22.18 [for the 
analysis see under mlga-]) 

See also 38.11; 80.5,16; 182.15; 276.14; 288.14; 340.6 

nAnd" ready. 

nAnaJiawigd^ get ready 22.20 Qvawv- to be; -go^ for -jr** [§ 6]; 

-r [§ 31]) 
nxjmhawin^ get ready 44.1 (-n" [§ 31]) 

nAtO", riAtU'^ to ask, summon. 

dnAtomegutc^ she was summoned 146.15 (a — tc* [§ 29]; -m- [§ 21]; 

-e-[§8]; -gu^ilU]) 
tcdgdnAtotlwdtc^ all asked each other 60.13 (for tcdg^ all +3- 

[§ 10]; d—wdtc' [§ 29]; -tl- [§ 38]) 
nepydicinAtwndw^ I have come to summon him 200.1 (ne — dv/* 
[§ 28]; pydtci- an extended form of pyd- [§ 16] motion htth- 
erward; -m- [§ 21]) 
wdtdnAtomendg^ why we (excl.) asked thee 336.11 (wdtd- from 
utcir- [§ 16] WHENCE [see § 11]; -m- [§ 21], -e- [§ 8]; -ndg^ [§ 29]) 
See also 40.5; 60.15; 240.7; 336.10, 13; 338.6, 7; 342.3, 6, 9; 
366.19; 368.2, 13, 20, 22; 372.21 

netnA', netna'- perpendicularity. 

nemAsun« stand up 48.17 (su- [§ 40]; -n** [§ 31]) 
neuiAsdw^ he is standing up (so- [§ 40]; -iv^ [§ 28]; the explana- 
tion in § 8 is wrong) 
nemA^on" hang (it) up 240.5; 242.12 (-<- [§ 8]; -o- [§ 19]; -n« 

[§ 31]) 
nemsi^dw^ he stood 216.9 

See also 48.18; 50.1, 9; 52.5; 54.3; 112.21; 238.3; 278.2 

wep- to die. 

nepeec* may he die 68.14 (-e- [§ 8]; -te* [§ 31]) 
Hnep* you shall die 68.17, 20 (H- [§ 28]) 

nep^^e* * had he died 158.16 (inanimate; for -'he' * [§ 29] ; confusion 
of g and h [§ 3]) 
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nepvf' he dies 332.18, 20 {-w^ [§ 28]) 

nepeniwAn she had died 208.20 (for -niwAn* [§ 34] by contraction 
[§ 10]) 
See also 34.5; 114.16, 17, 20, 25, 26; 116.2, 3, 8; 158.15 

nepd'-, nepd'- to sleep. 

Ice'tcmepeLW^ he is sound asleep 284.19 {Tce'tci- intensity; -^ 

[§ 28]) 
nepa^an* he must have slept 306.11 (d for d, as in pyMc^ let 

HIM COME, etc.; -gwdn^ [§ 32]) 
dnepa^^ he fell asleep 324.19 {d—tc^ [§ 29]) 
Mnepapend let you and I go to sleep 324.18 (prolongation by 
stress [§ 6] of kl—pen^ [§ 28]) 
See also 10.19; 284.3,5,24 

neS'^ to kill. 

nesegus^ he would have been slain 168.13 (-6- [§ 8]; -gyr [§ 41]; 

'8^ [§ 30]) 
Mnesdpen^ let us (incl.) slay him 94.7 (kl — dpen^ [§ 28]) 
vnhutcinesAgw'' why we (incl.) should slay him 94.9 (vn — Agw* 

[§ 29]; 'h' [§ 8]; utd- [§ 16] whence) 
nsLsdwdtci'^ they whom they had slain 196.15 {-dwdtci^ [§ 33]; 
participial; hence the change of the stem- vowel [§ 11]) 
See also 8.2, 3, 7, 12, 17; 10.3; 14.1; 26.13, 16; 350.2, 17 

neshi' to loathe, feel contempt for. 

HQs^UAmw^ he felt contempt for them 168.19 (-7i^[§ 21]; -Arrvuf 

[§ 28]) 
dneskinuwdnitc^ she loathed him on that account 66.17 (d — dnit& 

[§34]) 
neneiS^nawdw^ I loathe him on account of 68.14 {ne — dw^ [§ 28]) 
dne^^LiTiawAtc^ because you loathe him 68.17, 20 (d — aIc^ [§ 29]) 
Hneskirwdty" you shall scold at him 284.4 (literally, you shall 

loathe him with your tongue; Icl — dw°' [§ 28]; -m- [§ 21]) 
dneskim^gru^c* he was scolded 60.8 (d — tc^ [§ 29]; -m- [§ 21]; -e- 

[§8];.^u-[§41]) 

See also 314.11; 330.23 

nlgi' to be bom. 

dnigi^c* he was bom 18.4 

nttnt' to dance. 

ndnimiJietlwdtc^ they had a great time dancing together 18.12 

(nd- [§ 25]; -h- [§ 21]; -e- [§ 8]; d- dropped [§ 12]; -wdtc^ [§ 29]) 

Mnlmipend^ let us (incl.) dance 132.29 (the form is peculiar; 

-^eno** evidently comes from -penu [§ 6]; M — pemx is closely 
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related to Tel — p^n-a [§ 28]; perhaps the -a has been split into a 
diphthong [§ 6]) 
Tclke'tdnumpuf^ ye shall dance 280.17 Qcl — jm?" [§ 28]; Tcetci- 
intensity) 

See also 134.17; 220.15; 282.1, 3, 12 

nls^ to reach and take down. 

anisenAff^ he reached up and took it down 320.22 (d — Ag* [§ 29]; 
-^-[§8]; -ri-[§21]) 

See also 160.17; 352.15 

non^, nUn" to suck. 

mnon* it (animate) shall suck 106.12 {wv- [§ 28]) 
See also 104.9; 106.11, 14; 196.13 

nota^, rvoda^ to hear. 

anotatm^c** when he heard him 110.16 (a — dtc^ [§ 29]; -w- [§ 21]) 
nodagram^c* when he heard 146.14 {-go- [§ 20]; -nitc^ [§ 34]) 

mlcii^ to give birth to. 

anucanaec* she bore him 38.5 (a—atc^ [§ 29] -ti- [§ 21]) 
See also 38.4; 74.9, 10, 12, 15; 152.14 

nutm^, nmvi'^ out. 

nnwi Icdg^ don't go out 12.4 (-'Icdg^ [§ 30]) 

nuwit«^ he went out 160.10 

dnnwine'Jcawdtche drove them out 94.16 (for d — dtc* [§ 29]; -ne'lcar 

[§ 19]; -^ [§ 21]) 
nowinowlii;** many a time he went out 160.10 (novn- [§ 25]; -v/^ 

[§ 28]) 
nw&witdgdwdtcindpe^ they continually went out to fight 12.5 

(nwdvnr- for nuwl [§ 12]; -wdtc' [§ 29]; -^ [§ 8]; -dpe''^ [§ 14]) 
See also 10.25; 12.7; 38.13; 162.9, 10 

pa'k^ to pluck. 

dpei\endtc* then he plucked it 274.14 (d—dtc* [§ 29]; -e- [§ 8]; -rir 
[§ 21]) 

pAnA' to miss. 

d'pAnApindtc^ he failed to catch him 282.17 
otAciipAnApindtc* where he failed to catch him 282.21 
panAhvxiw^ he missed hitting him (-hw- [§ 21]; -dw^ [§ 28]) 
^AiiAtAlcAn* you must have let it fall astray 230.11 (-t- [§21]; 
'aTcau* for -AgAJi^ [§30]; confusion of g and Tc [§ 3]) 
See also 180.19; 382.7 
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pAgA', pAgi" to strike. 

wlpdip Ag Amdtc 170.22 she was on the point of clubbing him to 
death (for wi—dtc* [§ 29]; -m- [§ 21]; pa- [§ 25]) 

(CpdipAgAmegutc* she was clubbed to death 164.2 (-m- [§ 21]; -e- 
[§8]; -gu' [I U]; a— tcHI 29]) 

fA^senw^ it struck (sen- [§ 20]; -ti;^ [§ 28]) 

iTidpA^cig^it aUghted over there 282.19 (for in^ a- [§ 10]; -g^ for 
'¥ [§ 3]; a—h* [§ 29]; -ci- [§ 12] for -cin- [§ 20]; note the con- 
tradiction: -drir- is animate; -'k* inanimate) 
See also § 14 and 146.16; 228.11; 232.9; 292.13 

pAgU' ahead. 

ipAgasusdg^ walk on ahead 338.18, 340.1 (s- [§ 8]; -usdr [§ 19]; 

-r [§ 31]) 
pagususan** walk thou on ahead 340.4 (-n** [§ 31]) 
pa'gu^ii;ati;" he makes him run (UteraUy, he makes him go for- 
ward; -hw- [§ 21]; -dw'' [§ 28]) 

pemw', pemwu'^ to shoot. 

a'pemwd^c* he shot him 22.23 {d—atc* [§ 29]) 

c^*pemwiigr* when I am shooting at them 116.24 (a — WAg^ [§ 29]) 

wVi^exnwatAmdn* I shall shoot at it 118.3, 5 (w — Amdn^ [§ 29]; 

't- [§ 21]) 
pemxxtAmawinu shoot him for me 204.9 (-t- [§ 8]; -nu for -n* 
[§ 31] by prolongation [§ 6]; -Amaw- is the same as Amaw-in 
ndtAmsiwdw^ o'sau^ [literally, he saw him who was father to 
another; see § 34]; loss of -td- [§ 12]) 

See also 22.22; 118.8, 13; 204.1; 248.2, 5, 8, 14 
penu'^, penO" to go homeward, depart. 

vn^pennydn^ I am going home 232.23, 256.14 (wi — ydn* [§ 29]) 
d'pydtdpenutc* then he came back home 18.1 (a — tc* [§ 29]; pydtd' 

an extended form of pyd- [§16] motion hither ward) 
m*peno I am going home 266.20 (m- [§ 28]) 
Icipenopen^ let us go home 304.18 (kl — pen^ [§ 28]) 

See also 68.24; 160.3; 168.11, 15; 220.9, 14; 224.9, 6, 15; 
252.12 

pesw' to smoke out. 

Hpeswapen^ let us smoke them out 142.10 Qcl — dpevP' [§ 28]) 
paswa^ci'^ they whom he was smoking out 142.16 {-dtd'* [§ 33]; 
participial; hence the change of the stem- vowel) 

p&tawd'- to kindle a fire. 

d^petavisisuwdtc^ they kindled a fire to warm themselves 138.10 

(su- [§ 40]) 
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dwdpipe'taweLtc then he set to work to kindle a fire 142.8 (for 

d—tc^ [§ 29]; wdpi- [§ 16] to begin) 
dhanemipe'teLwMc^ he kept on building the fire 142.13 (hanemi- 

same as JiAnemi- [§ 16]) 
pe'tawafc« kindle a fire 158.20 (-fc« for -^ [§ 31]; confusion of 

g and Xr [§ 3]) 
ono^^^petawatm^^ accordingly they built a large fire 158.21 (for 

on^d' [§ 10]; d'—watc^ [§ 29]; Tcetd- intensity) 
See also 142.11; 146.4; 158.21 

jnn- entrance into. 

. plnahmn'^ put me into 96.13 (-a- [§ 8]; -hw- [§ 21]; -in« [§31]; 

pin- is allied to pi-if) [§ 16]) 
pmaTiAmdn^ I put it in (a- dropped [§ 12]; a — Amdn* [§ 29]; -a- 

[§8]; -?i-[§21]) 
d'pindhwdtc* he put him into 326.17 (d — dtc* [§ 29]) 

pog'- to fall. 

d'tcapogisdnitc she fell far out there 102.17 (for -nitc* [§ 34]; d'tciv- 
probably is to be divided into d- + 'tea-; Hcd- is tea- by reason 
of a-; tcd- is allied with atetcd- distant; -dsd- is from -isd- 

[§19] MOTION THROUGH THE AIR) 

poku^, pok^ to break. 

d' papokuskahwldc he kept on breaking them with his foot 14.5 
(foTd—dtc^ [§ 29 and § 10]; pa- [§ 25]; -sIC' [§ 21]; -a- [§ 8]; -hw- 
[§ 21]) 
Tcepo'kaMpw^ you break it open 176.9 (ke — dpw^ [§ 28]; -a- [§ 8]; 

-n- [§ 21]) 
vnpo'kahAg* one shall break it open 176.8 (vn — Ag^ [§ 29] ; -a- [§ 8] ; 
-/i-[§21]) 

See also 14.8; and compare d'pwdwiJcaslcipdpakunAg* he 
WAS NOT ABLE TO BREAK IT 126.3 (a — Ag^ [§ 29]; pwdwi- 
not; ^a«H- same as TcAski- [§ 16] ability; pa- [§ 25]; -nr 
[§ 21]) 

pofn.^ entrance into. 

dpositowdwdtc they loaded it into 212.22 (for d — dwdtc* [§ 29]; 

-'to- [§ 37]; 'W- [§ 8]) 
Icldtcdgipositowdtc after they had loaded it into 212.23 (a- 
dropped [§ 12]; Hci- [§ 16] completion; tcdgi- [§ 16] totality; 
-wdtc' [§ 29]) 
aposi^c^ he got into it 214.2 (d—tc* [§ 29]) 
See also 214.21; 224.12, 17 
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pdfc(i)- entrance into (allied to posi- [see § 8]) 

a'potci^aAu^' then he leaped into 164.15 (a — tc^ [§ 29]; -isahvr 

same as -isaho [§ 19] to jump; -i of potci- lost [§ 10]) 
potcisahov}^ he leaped into 164.16 (-w^ [§ 28]) 
dpotcisaluywdtc^ then they embarked into 214.15 (risaJuh- same as 

-isaho- [§ 19]; a—wdtc^ [§ 29]) 

sAnA' difficult. 

sAnA^a^i£7' it is difficidt 280.8 (rgat- same as -gAt-) 
sAHAgAtw* it is difficult 280.12, 16; 332.17 (-gAt- [§ 20]; -w* [§ 28]) 
sAnAflra'Hn^ it is not difficidt 284.17 (-n*, -hi [§ 29]; -go- [cf. § 20]) 
See also 172.22 

sdge^ fear. 

sB/gesivf' he was afraid 168.14 (-«i- [§ 20]; -ti?« [§ 28]) 
as2Lgesiyani I am scared 312.14 (a — ydn^ [§ 29]) 
ssL^hiyalcAn* you might frighten her 312.16 (-A-[§ 21]; -iyakAU* 
[§ 30]) 
See also 336.8, 12; 344.7, 17; 346.1, 10 

glgAtci^, slgatci^ to freeze. 

osigatcifc^ when he froze to death 138.14 

IclcisigAicinitc* after the other froze 138.15 (a- dropped [§ 12]; 
hid- [§ 16] completion; oHftitc* [§ 34]) 

sOgi^ to bind. 

osogi^oim^ they were boimd with cords 26.3 (a — wdic* [§ 29]; -so- 
il 40]) 
dsogiJiatc he bound her 140.7 (tor a— die* [§ 29 and § 10]; -h- [§ 21]) 
sogi«ot/dn^ where I am bound 106.17 (a- dropped [§ 12]; -so- 
il 40]; -ydn' [§ 29]) 
asogi*<oec^ he tied a knot 334.16 (d—tc* [§ 29]; -to- [§ 37]) 
See also 26.22; 108.6; 146.2; 338.21 

tdg^, tAg^ to touch. 

diagendtc he touched her 46.2 (for d—dtc^ [§ 29] ; -e- [§ 8] ; -n^ [§ 21]) 
dkldtsigAtAmdvMtc* after they have touched it 184.18 (for a — Amo- 
wdtc* [§ 29]; Tcld- [§ 16] completion; -a- same as -e- [§ 8?]; 
-t- [§ 21]) 
dmdwitSigd'TcwdhAg* then he went to touch it with a wooden pole 
196.10 {d—Ag^ [§ 29]; mdwi- [§ 16] to go to; -d'1cw-[l 18]; -dr 
for -a- [§ 8]; -h- [§ 21]) 
fitAgesfciigr then he stamped on it 158.2 (a — Ag^ [§ 29]; -e- [§ 8]; 
-««:- [§ 21]) 

See also 158.5; 194.13; 194.19; 330.13 
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tAci^ as many as, number (cf. tAswi-). 

ineddswdtAciwdtc* the number was ten 164.4 (for meddsw* ten 
[§ 50] + a- [§ 10]; a-^watc* [§ 29]) 

atAcitm^ as many as there were 166.3 

Possibly m the following passages tAci- is to be explained 
in the same way, though this is not apparent from Dr. Jones's 
somewhat free translation: 90.12; 108.6; 110.4; 150.17; 
152.20; 164.4; 166.3; 244.13; 336.9; 346.21. It is quite clear 
that tAci- is in some way connected with tAswi-y as is shown by 
dmedhciwdtc^ they were ten 78.14, as compared with me- 
daswdtAciwdtc^ the number was ten 164.4 (for meddsw^ a- 
[§ 10]). The word for ten is meddsw^ [§ 50]. For the inter- 
change of 8 and c, see § 9; and for the loss of the second 
member of a consonant-cluster, § 12. 

tAgwi'^ together. 

tAgwi 10.2 together with 

atAgwim^cene^c^ they were taken captive together 26.3 (a — etc* 

[§ 41]; mec- to capture; -e- [§ 8]; -ri- [§ 21]) 
tAgwitepdnetdidw* the land was owned in common 34.1 (rdne- 

[§ 18]; -w' [§ 28]) 
d'tAgwinAtometc* they were asked together 338.7 (a — etc* [§ 41]; 

ThAto- to ask; -m- [§ 21]) 
vntAguswAge^ * that I should have put them together and cooked 

them 158.8 (m- irregularly used with the subjunctive; see my 

note to § 29; -Age"^ [§ 29]; u for wi [§ 12]; -sw- for -stZ- [§ 20]) 
See also 178.8; 372.17 

tAn^^ tan^ to engage in. 

IcitAnetipen^ let us make a bet together 296.18 (literally, let 
us engage in an activity together; hence, by inference, 
gamble; U—pen^ [§ 28]; -e- [§ 8]; -tl- [§ 38]) 

d'tAnetltc* he was gambling 314.6 (d — tc* [§ 29]) 

tanwd'wdmd'w^^ he quarrels with him (literally, he engages in 
repeated noise with him; -m- [§ 21] -dw^ [§ 28]) 

tanwd'wd'tow^ he bangs away on it ('to- [§§ 21, 37]; -w^ [§ 28]) 

d'tAmvdHAminitc* cries were soimded 192.3 (a — nitc* [§ 34]; wdr 
sound) 

aiAnenetlg* in the thick of the fight 168.1 (a- as ordinarily; -e- 
[§ 8]; -n- [§ 21]; -tl- [§ 38]; -g* locative suffix [§ 42]; the con- 
text alone suggests the idea of fighting) 

dJiAnemitAnusdtc* as he continued to engage in walking 48.20 
(d — tc* [§ 29]; JiAnemi- [§ 16] to continue to; -usd- [§ 19] to 
walk) 

See also 190.13, 23 
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tAp' to place trust in. 

netApdnem^ I put my trust in 190.15 (ne- [§ 28]; -dne- [§ 18]; 
-m- [§ 21]; .« [§ 40]) 

tAswi^ as many as, as much as, number. 

dtAswipydhitdn^ as many as came 8.9 (why d- is used, is not clear; 

pyd' from pyd- [§ 16] motion hither ward; -nitcin^ [§ 34]) 
IndtAswiJiAtc^ and hast thou included as many as there are 

298.16 (for In^ d- [§ 10]; In* [§ 47]; -h- [§ 21]; a— Ate* [§ 29]) 
tAsw* the number 20.7 
taswicomj/a^ is the amount of money 34.16 
tmtaswi that is the number 252.9 (Ini [§ 47]) 

See also 8.14, 18; 10.5; 20.11; 32.13; 76.16; 246.21; 312.17, 
21; 358.6; 374.3 

tdpwe^ to speak the truth. 

tetapw® you were telling the truth 24.15; 322.9 (ke- [§ 28]) 
ti^ttapwaj/an*' I desire to speak the truth 324.13 (vn — ydn* [§ 29]) 
See also 322.16 

tctp^ to nudge softly. 

dwdpitclpendtc* then he began to nudge her softly with the finger 
320.7 {d—dtc* [§ 29]; wd'pi- [§ 16] to begin; -e- [§ 8]; -n- [§ 21]) 
dtdltcipetcdndtc* he gave her a nudge in the side 44.1 (a — die* 
^ [§ 29]; 'tcl- [§ 25]; -e- [§ 8]; 4cd- [§ 18]; -ti- [§ 21]) 

tclgii)" edge. 

tcigdsTcut* on the edge of the prairie 126.7 

tcigike'tcigumlw^ by the shore of the sea 350.5 (ke'td- inten- 
sity; -gum- = 'TcAm- [§18]) 
iclgiketcikArYhvw^ on the shore of the sea 100.14 (keHci- inten- 
sity; 'TcAiri' [§ 18]; -l- same as -i- [§ 20]; -w^ for -w* [§ 28]; 
literal translation, it was the edge of the great expanse) 
See also 68.11; 110.7; 124.2 

fcif- down. 

dtcitApisahutc* there he sprang and crouched 188.15 (a — tc* [§ 29]; 
-isahu- same as -isaho- [§ 19]; Apisahu- for Api + isahu- [§ 10]; 
Api' TO SIT [there he SPRANG AND SAT DOWN is literal]) 
d'tcitApiwdtc* there they sat down 190.14 (d — wdtc* [§ 29]) 
See also 332.13; 352.15 

fe- to say. 

net'egop* I am called 12.19 (ne — gop* [§ 41]) 

neiegvP I was told 108.7 {tic — gw"" [§ 41]) 

Tceten^ I told thee 190.18 Qce—W [§ 28]) 

netendW I said to him 216.5 {ne—dw^ [§ 28]; -ri- [§ 21]) 
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netegog* they call me 322.12 (ne—gog* [§ 28]) 

Icetenepw^ I declared to you 346.2, 10; 358.23 (Jce—nepw^ [§ 28]) 

Tcetekuwdw^ he has told you 370.12 (ke — guwdvf' [§ 28]; confusion 

of g and Tc [§ 3]) 
Iceteneyow*' ,1 told thee before 110.5 (for Iceten^ iyaw^; iyow* 

aforetime) 

tepa^ to be fond of, to love. 

Icetepanen^ I am fond of thee 314.4 (Jce—n^ [§ 28]; -n- [§ 21]; -e- 

[§8]) 
atepan^^* thou art fond of them 276.19 (d—Atc^ [§ 29]; -n- [§ 21]) 
tepanat/;* she was fond of them 170.1 (-ri- [§ 21]; -^iw^ [§ 28]) 
tapariii^* she whom you love 150.1 (-n- [§ 21]; -At*^ [§ 33]; change 
of the stem-vowel, as the form is a participial) 
See also 148.2, 5; 190.18; 174.3 

tepowd^ to hold council. 

Icldtepowsiwdtc* after they had ended their council 338.5 (Jcld- 
[§ 16] completion; a- dropped [§ 12]; a — wdtc^ [§ 29]; it is likely 
-wd' is identical with wd sound in § 20) 
^tepowan^^c' he was debated in council 338.4 (a — etc^ [§41]; -rir 
[§ 21]; -a- for -a- as in ddchtc* then he went off on a hunt; 
d'pyRtc* when he came; etc.) 
See also 336.8, 9 

tes^ to trap. 

Hteso'tawdpena let us set a trap for it 78.3 (kl — dpena [§ 28]) 
tesotn* trap (-dtc- [§ 23]) 

fo'A;(I)- state of being awake. 

to'kijr^ wake up 46.15 (-g^ [§ 31]) 
dto'kiydn^ when I wake up 284.1 

to^ki^a he might wake up 284.18 (for fo'H^c^ probably; -tee [§ 31]) 
ato*ki^* then he woke up 126.1 

dmdwito^endtc then he went and woke him up 104.15 (d — dtc* 
[§ 29]; mdwi [§ 16] to go; -6- [§ 8]; ^ [§ 21]) 
See also 40.18; 44.6, 7; 104.18 

uwlw{i)'' to marry. 

viwiwiyAneh^ if it had been you who married 216.16 (-yAfieJi^y 

really ^Am' [I 29]) 
a^uwiwi^c^ then he married 216.20 (d—itc* [§ 29]; -h- [§ 8]) 
Jclhnvnwemen^ I shall marry you 148.19 (M — n* [§ 28]; -A- [§ 8]; -e- 

[§ 8]; -m- [§ 21]; -6- [§ 8]) 
uwiw* wife 

See also 42.4; 44.13; 82.2; 148.8; 200.13, 18; 216.13, 16, 20 
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(u)wlgi'', {u)w'lge^ to dwell. 

wigi-w;* he lives 220.22 (-w« [§ 28]) 

awigimtc* where he dwelt 160.15 (a — nitc^ [§ 34]) 

(Clcvwi'\x'VflgQwatc* they went in an indefinite direction and 

lived there 66.15 (a — watc* [§ 29]; Mwi motion in an indefinite 

direction; cf. H- [§ 16]) 
wawigif** he who dwells 38.9 (from uvngi-) the change of the 

stem-vowel is due to the fact that the form is a participial 

[§§ 12, 33]; -f« [§ 33]) 
wawigimtein* he who dwelt there 80.9, 20; 82.2, 10, 22; 84.10, 

21, etc. (for the change of the stem-vowel see §§ 12, 33; 

-nitdn* [§ 34]) 
wawigiteigr^ they who dwell here 194.7 {-tdg* [§ 33]) 
dhuvflginitc^ where they were living 194.5, 18 (a — nitc^ [§ 34]; -hur 

is not an accretion, it is to be divided into -A,- + u- [see my 

note on this point, § 8]) 

See also 10.5; 38.7; 160.14; 320.3; etc. 

wAni" to lose. 

awAniMtc* he lost him 182.12 (d—atc^ [§ 29]; -A- [§ 21]) 

wAtcd'' to cook. 

awAtcaA^^^ then she cooked a meal 240.12 {d — dtc* [§ 29]; -Tir 

[§ 21]) 
wiwAtcsJiAgw^ we (incl.) shall cook for him 256.8 (vn — Agw"" [§ 29]; 

-A- [§21]) 
wlwutchJiawAwdn^ shall we cook for him 260.15 (indirect ques- 
tion; wi — WAgwan* [§ 32] ; confusion of * and * unless wv- is used 
imusually with the subjunctive; -h- [§ 21]; -a- [§ 8]) 

See also 152.20, 21; 228.7; 232.3; 234.22; 244.7; 248.21; 
262.8; 264.3; 266.1 

wdpA'' to look at. 

HwftpA^p^n" let us look into it 24.8 (Jcl—dpen'' [§ 28]; -t- [§ 21]) 
dwkpAmdtc^ he looked at her 46.7 (d—dtc^ [§ 29]; -m- [§ 21]) 
wApAmm** look at me 322.3 (-m- [§ 21]; -m« [§ 31]) 

See also 104.13, 19; 146.7, 9; 250.8; 316.20; 338.7 

t&lcd" to implore. 

dwiceimegutc he was implored 182.5 (for d — tc* [§ 29, also § 10]; 
-m- [§ 21]; -6- [§ 8]; -gu- [§ 41]) 

taltiAni'' to flay and cut up. 

wmAni^* cut it up 58.2, 3; 162.13 (-^ [§ 21]; -* [§ 31]) 
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dwmAmhdtc* then she flayed and cut him up 162.14 (a — dtc^ [§ 29]; 
-A- [§ 21]) 

TclciwmAmhdtc^ after she had flayed and cut it up 162.14 Co- 
dropped [§ 12]; Tcld- [§ 16] completion) 

wtne^ filthy. 

wmesiw^ she is filthy 292.15 (-«i- [§ 20]; -w^ [§ 28]) 
See also 320.3 

wlseni-^ to eat. 

vnwlsemwAg^ they shall eat 8.11 (-WAg^ [§ 28]; vn- used because 

the form is intransitive [§ 28]) 
Hwisen* thou wilt eat 26.7 (H- [§ 28]) 
awlsenite* then he ate 240.13 (d—tc* [§ 29]) 
See also 14.18; 196.16, 20 

ya- to go. 

dja,wdte^^ that they went 72.2 (a- imexpected with the sub- 

jimctive, but see my note to § 29; -^dte'^ [§ 29]) 
ayamisra't»itwent224.17(a— *t*[§29]; -mi5ra-[§§ 33, 20; cf. §28]) 
dysLWdtc they went 166.5 (for d — ivdtc* [§ 29]) 
See also 72.3; 176.20; 200.21; 262.2 ^ 

SECONDABY STEMS (§§ 17-20) 
§ 17. Types of Secondary Stems 

These stems are not as numerous as initial stems, but still their 
number is quite considerable. They never occur alone, but are 
found usually between an initial member and a formative, or else, 
but much less often, in conjunction with only a formative. In a 
combination like Wwici'nw^ he fell and hurt himself, tdwi- is 
initial, and denotes pain; while -cin is secondary, and expresses the 
notion of coming to a state of rest. In the word td^mdn^ canoe is a 
less frequent example of a secondary stem occupying first place. 
The stem id or tdm comes from a secondary element indicating 
movement in water, and the rest of the word is a suffix denoting 
abstraction, both together referring to the object used for going 
through water. 

Just as a regular system of arrangement determines the position of 
initial stems before secondary stems, so the same sort of order places 
the representatives of one group of secondary stems before those of 
another group. This peculiar method of arrangement rests largely 

* From p. 772 to here, addition by T Michelson. 
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on the nature of the ideas expressed by the stems. It makes possible 
a further division of stems into secondary stems of the first order and 
secondary stems of the second order. 

Secondary stems of the second class always stand nearest to the 
terminal pronominal signs: -usd- in wd^pusd^w^ he begins to walk is 
a secondary stem of the second class. Some secondary stems of the 
first class, however, can occupy the same place, but only when a 
secondary stem of the second class is absent: tcA'gduA'getu'nw^ he 
HAS A SMALL MOUTH Contains two secondary stems of the first class — 
one is -UAg-, which expresses the notion of cavity ; the other is -tun-y 
which refers to the idea of space round about a cavity, and is a term 
applied to the lips and mouth. A further division of secondary 
stems of the first class might be suggested, in which -uAg- would 
represent one class, and -tun- the other: -n^^- belongs to a more sta- 
tionary type, which always stands next to initial stems when there are 
other secondary stems in composition; and -tun- belongs to a more 
mobile kind. The latter type is frequent in nominal form: u'^on* 
MOUTH (literally, his mouth). In Mwe'shvdpyd'^w^ he is drunk 
are illustrated two types of secondary stems : Jciwe- is an initial stem 
meaning indefinite movement anywhere ; -sJcwd^ is a secondary stem 
of the first class, denoting the neck and back of the head ; and -pydr 
is a secondary stem of the second class, expressive of a subtle, attribu- 
tive condition, [-pyd- belongs rather to the secondary nominal stems 
(§ 23); 'Skwdr apparently cognate with -lewd- (§ 18). But why can 
not sTcwdr correspond to -UAg-, and -jw/o- to -tuv^'i At any rate, this 
does not affect the statement made at the end of § 19. — T. M.] 
A fuller and more correct rendering of the combination would be 
something like he is in a state of aimless movement in the 

REGION ABOUT THE NECK AND HEAD. 

§ 18. Secondary Stems of the First Order 

^Whw^ relates in a general way to matter at rest and in the form of 
linear dimension, together with an uncertain implication as to 
its state of hardness. The term is of frequent use, an example 
of which comes out in the notion of wood, tree, forest. 

pe^lcwdJ^^K^dwi^w^ it is a place of clumps of trees 
^griya'^kwamW a grove stands dense in the distance 
pagfa'^kwia^nty" he bumped against a tree, post, bar (pa^- same 
as2>^^[§ 14]; 'dn-\% 20]) 
§18 
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pe^dgw^^kwA^tw* the log, tree, stick, is straight 
pAg&kwitundcinw^ he bumps himself on the mouth (analysis 
§14) 

'^Agm expresses the idea of an opening, as of a hole. 
pd''JcdJiA'getd^w* the hole gapes open 

mA^gdnA^getu^nw^ he has a large mouth {-tun- mouth [p. 796]) 
Tcu'gwdTLA!guc2L'w°^ he has holes pierced in his ears (rcd- ear [p. 796]) 

^tAg^ is another characteristic term of imcertain definition. It refers 
to the idea of color without having reference to light, shade, 
hue, or any quality attributive of color. It is simply the idea 
in the abstract. 

JcetA^gesVw^^ its color is spotted (animate) 
wdba^tA^gawd^w^ its color is white (animate) 
meckwa^tA'gawd^w^ its color is red (animate, mecJcwa red) 

^dns'^ relates to mental operation. 

Jce'lca^jiemd^w^ he knows, understands him 

musw'eJnemd^w^ he suspects him (mt^«t(;- suspect; -m- [§37]; -^Lvj^ 
[§ 28]) 

menwH^nemd^w^ he feels well disposed toward him 

nd'gAtAWdJnemd^w^ he keeps him constantly in mind 

pAn^Jn&ma'w^ he makes fun of him 

dmUnecitdhdtc for she felt shame within her heart 38.12 (com- 
pare 210.15) 

dmuswsmemdwdtc* they began to suspect something wrong with 
them 150.14 (musw- suspect; -m- [§ 37]; a — dwakf [§ 29]) 

Htd/^ refers to subjective feeling, and so finds place for manifold 
application. 

ici'ta^^-M;* thus he feels (i. e., thinks ; for id thus + itd ; -ltd' [§ 20] ; 

VJ^ [§ 28]) 
myddftkhd^w^ she is tearful, sad to weeping 
rnd^ned't'sJid^w^ he is ashamed {-dne- above) 
upVidiha'w'^ he is joyful 

Jclwdtd^thha'w^ he is lonely (klwdic- lonely; see also § 20) 
d'i'dtsJidtc* he thus thought in his heart 202.10 

^ndgu^ stands for the idea of look, appearance, resemblance. 
pe''Hna'gu«i^'M;* he looks like a foreigner (-«i- [§ 20]) 
ahvd'windLgasi'v)^ he has an angry look (aTcwd anger) 
teca'^na'gu^i^t^ he has a gentle appearance 
Tclwd'tdmL^si^w^ he seems sad, lonely 
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*hAm^ expresses the idea of indefinite space as applied to such terms 

as SWEEP, RANGE, LATITUDE, EXPANSE. 

WtcV^Aon'v)* it is the sea; it is the great expanse 
ta^^AsmslCw^ it flies over an expanse (-isa- [§ 19]) 
ta'^^joxn'w^ he crosses an open space 
i-a'^kAmt^'M?® he makes a short cut across 

^"kfJi^ imprint, track. 

d'pUd'ksLWdnitc^ they trailed (a bear into bushes) 70.12 (for pUd 
see imder pU- [§ 16] and the analysis in text at end) 

In the list of examples that follow inmiediately are stems relating 
to parts of the body. Their inherent sense is concerned with space, 
each form having to do with situation in a given relation. 
-c^ carries the vague notion of something thin, as of a sheet, film, 

blade. It is an association with this spacial sense that makes 

it a term applied to the ear. 

mAmd'gecei^w*^ he has big ears 
MsJcecsL^w^ he has no ears (literally, he is cut-ear) 
IcAgd'nocdi'w^ he has long ears 

nd'IcdIclcJclckecsiCWdtcdpe' ^ and he would cut off their ears 8.12 
(reduplicated stem allied to Tclslc; for -dtci [§ 29] dpe^ [§ 14]) 

'kum^ or '^gum'^ conveys the intrinsic meaning of linear protrusion, 
projection out from a base. The use of the term for nose is 
a natural application. 

wdgi'kumd^w^ he has a crooked nose 

pdgika'mdci^nw^^ he bumped his nose (pdgi- see under pAg- [§ 14]; 

'Cinr- [§ 20]) 
tAtdgi'k\xmd^w°^ his nose spreads at the nostrils (-gi locative suflBx) 
Tclnigyx'mdyd^w^ it is sharp at the point (Jclni- [§ 16]; -w* [§ 28]) 
nd'MJclckigumdcwdtcdpe'^ and he would cut off their noses 8.13 

(for nd'lc^ and d-) 

"tun* is used for the external space about the mouth. 

ml^setn^nw^ he has a mustache (mis- hair [§ 24]) 
IcepA^getu^nw^ he has thick lips 
pd^^Jcetn^nw^ he opens his mouth 

''Wind* gives the notion of linear dimension, round of form, and of 
Umited circmnference. It is a term for horn. 

tca'hm'wL'nU^w*^ he is short-homed 

pd'1cwiwi^na,ci^nw^ he fell and broke his horn {'Cin- to fall [§ 20]) 

pa'1cwi^wui8i^w^ he is shedding his horns 
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^^kwd^ is a spacial element expressive of the place back of the neck, 
of the hair on the head, and even of the head itself. The 
term has also a feminine meaning, taken, it seems, from the 
notion of hair. The four different expressions — neck, hair, 
HEAD, and WOMANKIND — are thus shown in the order named. 

ndpe^'kw'sJiwd^w^ he lassoes him by the neck; compare 282.18 

(hw[§ 21]', -dw^ [I 2S]) 
Ice'Jcite^'kwsLnctw^ he hugs her around the neck (-n- [§21]; +'dw^ 

[§ 28]) 
pena^hd'kw'si^w^^ she combs her hair 
me^se^kw'Si^w^^ she has long hair 
td^we'kwsi^w^' he has a headache (fdwi- [§ 16]) 
mAtAgu''kwa.hd^w^ he covers his (own) head 
pydte^'kw'a/wd^w^ he brings home a wife (pyd- [§ 16]; -t- [§ 8]; -dv/* 

[§ 28]) 
ml''Jceine^'kw'a.wd^w*^ he is wooing (m^*A:- [§ 16]) 
mco^'kw'awd^w^ he has two wives (nlcd- [§ 12]) 

'ted' signifies a material body with volume more or less plump and 
distended. It is used with reference to the abdominal region. 

upi^shvdtch^w^ he is big roimd the waist 

page'tcHci^nw^ he ran, and fell on the flat of his belly (the literal 

translation would seem to be he fell and struck his belly; 

see pAg(i)' [§ 14] and pdgi- cited under -Icum- [p. 796]; -ciri- 

[§ 20]) 
Jce'^Jcite'tcand^wa he grabs him roimd the body (see Ice'Jcite'- 

'Icwdndvf' above) 
mi'setca^'M?^ he is afficted with dropsy 

§ 19. Secondaoy Stems of the Second Order 

It is not always easy to determine the place of some secondary 
stems, whether they belong to the first or to the second order. In 
passing along the list, one should note that, in some respects, there is 
a general similarity in the groups of ideas expressed by secondary 
stems of the second class and by initial steins. There are, however, 
differences in the apparent similarities, the diflPerences being chiefly 
of maimer and degree. It is doubtful which of these two groups is 
the more numerous one. 

a in its naked form is so vague of sense that it is almost undefinable. 
Its nature comes out well in the r6le of an assisting element, 
and as such often helps to convey the idea of motion. In 

§ 19 
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pne instance its help brings about the definite notion of flight 
from danger. 

TcVwmnd^w^' he flees hither and thither (for Tclw- see under H- 
[§ 16]; -m- [§§ 8, 21, 37]; -o- animate middle voice [§ 40]; -vf' 
3d person animate singular, intransitive aorist, independent 
mode [§ 28]) 

pe^mhmd^w^ he hurries past in flight (pem- [§ 16]) 

pyafthmo^w^ he comes fleeing hitherward {pya- [§ 16]; -t- [§ 8]; 
-0- [§ 40]) 

vnwdphmoyAn^ you had better begin to flee 98.5 {wdp- [§ 16]; 
vn — yATi^ 2d person singular intransitive future, conjunctive 
[§ 29]; -m- [§§ 8, 21, 37]; -o- animate middle voice [§ 40]) 

pemSimoyAne in your flight 98.5 (pern- [§ 16]; -m-o- as in last 
example; -yAue 2d person singular intransitive present, sub- 
junctive [§ 29]) 

dpUh.mutc* and in she fled 98.15 (a- temporal prefix; pH- into 
[§ 16]; -m- as in last two examples; -u- animate passive [§ 40]; 
-ic^ 3d person singular animate intransitive aorist, conjunctive 
[§29]) 

TcldpUhmutc* after she had fled inside 98. 16 (kid- completion [§ 16]) 

wlwdpeimutee it was her purpose to flee for her life 218.14 (wdp- 
[§ 16]; the form is explained in § 29) 

'egd' is for the movement of one in the dance. 
upyd^negsi^w^ he moves slowly in the dance 
nlgd'nega^w^ he leads in the dance 
d'hd^wegsi^w^ he dances the swan-dance 
cd^WAud^wegSi^w^ he dances the Shawnee dance 
dydprvdwiwdpegJiydgw^ but before you begin dancing 280.21 (wdp- 
[§ 16]; -ydgvf 2d person plural intransitive, conjunctive [§ 29]) 

'isd' conveys primarily the notion of velocity, speed, and is asso- 
ciated with locomotion through the air. 

hAni'wisei^w^ he runs swiftly 

mydcissi^w^ it lacks a keen edge (-c- [§ 21.5]) 

nemA^swish^w^ he alighted feet first 

Tcugwd^tcish^w^ he tries to fly 

pl'tdsh^w^ it blew inside (pit- inside [§ 16]) 

tcApo^gisa^w^ he fell into the water (for Apo cf. dpo [§ 24]) 

wdtdkesiydglciseiwd whence the cold comes, there he is speeding 

to 70.14 (analysis note 21, p. 869) 
pemiseivf' it went flying past 80.6, 17 (pern- past [§ 16]; -vf' 3d 

person singular animate aorist, intransitive, independent mode 

[§ 28]) 
S19 
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dnuwisatc* so out he went on the run 254.15 (a — tc* [§ 29]) 
IndnuwiaMc then she flew out 146.9 (see §11) 
dJiAni^nitc^ it flew away 282.17, 19 {-nitc^ [§ 34]) 
IndpemAni^nitc thereupon they went flying up 76.14 

'isahO' is swift locomotion through the air and of a kind that is 
limited as to space and duration. The idea of the motion is 
defined by such terms as jump, leap, bound. 

pltcVsoho^w^ he leaps into an enclosure (pUc- see under pU- [§ 16]; 

v^ [§ 28]) 
pyatcVsaho^w^ he comes a-jumping (pydtc- see under pyd- [§ 16]) 
Icwdshwi'saho^w^ he dismounts 
ny/wi^saho^w^ he goes out on the jump (nuw- out; dnuwitc* he 

then went out 38.13; dnmmwdtc^ and they went out 50.2) 
a^pisahu^c^ she leaped with startled surprise 68.18 

-o- implies conveyance, portage, transportation. It has acquired the 
specific meaning of carrying a burden on the back. 

Myoma^w^ she carries it (her child) about on her back (Jcl- [§ 16]; 
-y- a glide [§ 8]; -o- [§ 19] ; -m- instrumental, animate [§ 21] ; -dv/* 
3d person singular animate subject and object, aorist, inde- 
pendent mode [§ 28]) 

pe'mbtA^mw^ he passes by with a burden on his back {perrv- to 
pass by [§ 16]; -t- instrumental inanimate [§21]; -Ainw^ 3d 
person singular animate subject, 3d person inanimate object, 
aorist, independent mode [§ 28]) 

Tcepydtonepuf' I have brought you 90.1 (pyd- motion hither [§ 16]; 
'i' [§8]; -0- [§ 19]; Ice — nepvf' 1st person singular subject, 2d 
person plural object, aorist, independent mode [§ 28]) 

-ofa- is for locomotion along a surface, and attended with effort and 
retardation. It is tantamount to the notion expressed by the 

words TO CRAWL. 

Ane^mot'si^w^ he crawls moving yon way 

to'*t^mota^i^^ he crawls athwart 

A'gdsi'ot'si^w^ he crawls upward (as up a tree) (compare ond'A'- 

gosltc* and then he climbed up 274.24; dJiAnemia'gdslpohd- 

miga¥ climbed hurriedly up the hill 96.19; vnhAgdsiydn^ I 

shall have to do the climbing 90.19) 
Jce'tdsi^ot'fk^w^ he crawls upward (as up a hill) 
pi^toi'si^w^ he crawls inside {pit- [§ 16]) 

dhagwdyHtkwdtc* they creep forth 352.5 {-utd- same as -dtd-) 
d'pemagwdyuteinitc* they started to crawl out 352.11 (pem [§16]; 

-nitc* [§ 34]) 
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naTcdpUotdtc then again he crawled into 290.4 {naJc- again; a- 
temporal prefix; pU- into [§ 16]; -tc for -tc^ 3d person singular 
animate aorist, conjunctive mode [§ 29]) ' 

'Usd^ has to do with locomotion by land, with particular reference 
to that of the foot and leg, and of such nature as to imply 
lack of speed. The combination of ideas involved is synony- 
mous with the word walk. 

coslcd^^lcussi^w^ he walks straight, erect {cosTc- [§ 16]) 

wd^push^w^ he starts off on a walk (wdp- to begin [§ 16]) 

ndhush^w^ he learns how to walk (compare naJiitdmdw^ he 
KNOWS HOW TO SWIM Under -tdmr [p. 801]) 

tete'pnssi^w^ he walks round in a circle (tetep- in a circle [§ 16]) 

pyd^tussL^'w^ he comes a-walking (pyd- motion hither [§ 16]; -^ 
intervocalic [§ 8]) 

d'pemiwdpusMc* then he started to walk 194.19 (a- temporal pre- 
fix; pemi- wdp- [§ 16]) 

Ht/usan** walk thou about 300.2 (H- about [§ 16]; -y- a glide 
[§ 8]; -n^ 2d person singular imperative [§ 31]) 

wl'1clyusB,w^ it [animate] shall walk about 300.1 (vyir future) 

pagususkn^ walk thou on ahead 340.4 

d'Mwdpussiydg* after we proceeded on the way 342.13 (a- tem- 
poral prefix; Tcici- wdp- [§ 16]; see § 12 for loss of d; for the 
ending see § 29) 

'IiogO'' is locomotion by water, and differs from -tdm- in having 
more of the sense of conveyance. 

pydta^hof'^o^w^ he comes a-swimming (pyd- motion hither [§ 16]) 
Jclwa^hogo^w^ he swims about (Ici- motion roimd about [§ 16]) 
A^nema^Yiogo^w*^ he swims thitherward 
sd' gitepd'Yiogb^w^ he swims with the head above water (so^ 

exposed [§ 16]; tepd head) 
a pemitepiklclcdhugunitc^ they passed by swimming 184.2 (pemir 

to pass [§ 16]; -hugU' same as -Tiogd-; -nitc^ [§ 34]) 

'pahO' is of the nature of -usd-y differing from it only in the degree 
of locomotion. It denotes speed and swiftness, and is best 
translated by the term to run. 

pe^mipaho^w^ he runs past (pemi' to pass [§ 16]) 
UA^gipaho^w^ he stops running (nAgi- to stop [§ 16]) 
Tci'wipaho^w^ he runs around (H- motion round about [§ 16]) 
UA^gAslcipaho^w^ he runs with back bent forward 
pd'dpaho^w^ he leaves a gentle touch as he flies past on the run 
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dyxipahowdtc* then they set to work to paddle 214.3 (for dwdpir 

pahdv)dtc^[§ 12]; a-; wdpi- [§ 16]; -wdtc* [§ 29]) 
d^pemipahutc^ then he went running along 110.7 (pemi- [§ 16]) 
d'pyd'pahutc* then he came on the run 254.19 (pyd- [§ 16]) 
dJiAnemi'a'gds^pBhomiga'y then (the head) climbed hmriedly up 

the tree 96.19 QiAnemi- [§ 16]; -^L'goal see p. 799 under -ota-) 
dtetepipahutc^ and roimd in a circle he ran 312.6 (tetep- [§ 16]) 
dtetepi^pohonitc^ then (his friend) was running aroimd in a circle 

(ruitc* [§ 34]) 
pyd^'pahowAg they came a-running 276.14 (pyd- [§ 16]; -WAg for 

-y^Ag' [§ 28]) 

'PtigO" is another term for locomotion by water. It expresses passive 
conveyance, the sense of which comes out well in the word 

FLOAT. 

pe'mitetepi^u'gbtd^w* it floats past a-whirling (pemi- tetep- [§ 16]; 

-w* 3d person inanimate singular, aorist, independent mode 

[§28]) 
nvfwipug6^w°^ he came out a-floating {nuwi- our, see under -isdr 

[p. 798] and -isaho- [p. 799]) 
nA^nosJcwipWgotd^w* it floats about at random 
IcA^sTcipngo^w^ he is able to float (IcAsIci' ability l§ 16]) 

"tie'ka' to drive, to pursue. 

pdmine'kBwdtcig^ those who pursue, 70 title (this form is parti- 
cipial [§ 33], hence the vowel changes to pdmi- from pemi-; 
-dtdg^ pronominal form 3d person plural animate subject, 3d 
person animate object) 

'tcim^ is locomotion through water. It is equivalent in meaning to 
the word swim. 

Mvyi'icuna'w^' he swims round about (see under Jcl- [p. 766]) 

pemi^tcimd^w^ he swims past 

Tia^i'tcima^'w;" he knows how to swim (compare nahusdw^ he 

LEARNS HOW TO WALK imdcr -usd- [p. 800]) 
nd^tdwi^tcimd^w^ he gives out before swimming to the end of his 

goal 
dndwdpdcdwitcinidtc* then he started to swim out to the shore 

276.7 (wdp- [§ 16]) 

'gapcL" is for perpendicularity, and its use is observed in situations of 
rest with upright support. The term is rendered by the words 

TO STAND. 

ne'nigwi^ghpa^w^ he stands trembling 
ne^mASwi^ghph^w^ he rose to his feet 

§ 19 
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nAgi'gSL^Si^w^' he came to a standstill (uAgi [§ 16]) 
poni'gapa^'w;" he ceased standing (poni- [§ 16]) 
tca^dnAgigSLphwdtc^ all came to a standing halt (tcdgi- UAgi- [§ 16]) 
%n(inAgiksLpa>wdtc* and then they came to a standing halt 50.17 
{-Tcdfd- for -gapd- [see § 3]) 

[To prove that any given stem is one of the second class of the 
second order, from the definition laid down in § 17, one must 
find it after a stem of the first class of the second order. 
Now, it will be noticed that not one of the stems given in this 
section as belonging to the second class of the second order 
in point of fact is found after a secondary stem of the first 
class; or, at any rate, no example of one has thus far been 
pointed out. Accordingly, it follows that at present there is 
no reason why the so-called second class of the second order 
should not be relegated to oblivion and the entire body merged 
with the stems of the first class of the second order. The 
proposed division of stems of the first class of the second 
order into two subdivisions strikes me as sound in principle; 
but too few secondary stems have been thus far pointed out 
to make this division feasible at present. 

The following remarks were written subsequent to the preceding 
comments. As it is admitted in § 14 as well as in § 17 that two 
secondary stems of the first class can occur in combination, 
there is no reason why takAmiaaw^ (under -JcAm- § 18) should 
not also fall into this class {-TcAm- + -isd-) . It should be noted 
especially that ia- is initial : see § 17 and my note in § 14. — T.M.] 

§ 20. Secondary Co-ordinative Steins 

There is yet another class of stems that occupy a place just pre- 
ceding the terminal suffixed pronouns. They serve a double office, — 
one as co-ordinatives between preceding stems of a purely verbal 
nature, and following pronominal elements; the other as verbals 
signifying intransitive notions of existence, being, state, condition. 
Some express the notion feebly, others do it with more certainty. 
Many stand in an intimate relation with the subjective terminal 
pronouns, in a relation of concord, and one so close that they take 
on different forms; some to agree with the animate, others with the 
inanimate. Their nature and type are shown in the examples. 
1. "Cifi" animate; -«eii- inanimate. 

'Cin- is an animate term with much variety of use. Its essential 
meaning is change from motion to rest. The length of 
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the pause can be long enough to indicate the idea of reclin- 
ing, LYING DOWN. 

8d'gicVnw°^ he lies exposed (sdgi- [§ 16]) 

dta'wdcVlaw^^ he lies on his back 

Jclcu^wicVnw^ he lies warm 

dcegicinitc* when he lay 116.9 

dhApeJcwdhicmowdU^ so they lay with a pillow under their heads 

322.20 
dcegicmowdtc as they lay there together 324.8 
dcegiciaig where he lay 326.1 

The cessation may be only momentary, Uke the instant respite of 
the foot on the ground during the act of walking. The term is 
translated into step, walk, in the following examples: 

pe'miwd^wdcVnw^ it is the soimd of his footstep as he passes by 

(pemi- [§ 16]) 
pydtwd^wdcVnw"^ it is the sound of his walk coming home (pyd 

[§ 16];-f-[§8]) 
Auemwd'wdciiiw^ it is the soimd of his step going away 

Again, the rest may be sudden, and indefinite as to duration. 
The meaning in this hght comes out in words expressive of 
descent, as pall, drop. 

pA'gici^w^ (the bird) lights (see pAg- [§ 14]) 

apydtdpAgicinitc* then the bird came and alighted 98.3 (pydtcir- 

see pyd- [§ 16]; -nitc* [§ 34]) 
pl'tdciiiw'^ he dropped inside (pit- [§ 16]) 
co'sJcwici^iwP^ he slips and falls (cosJc- [§ 16]) 

-^en- is inanimate, and corresponds to -cin-. It is of wide use, 
too. It can be applied in the examples illustrating some of 
the uses of -cin^. To indicate rest in place sen- is used in 
the following examples: 

sd^gise^nw* it lies exposed (sdgi- [§ 16]) 
dta'iJbd&e'jiw^ it hes wrong side up 
Iclaufwise^nw^ it Ues in a state of warmth 

It Ukewise expresses the notion of instant change coming from 
rapid contact between two bodies. As in the illustrations for 
'dn-, so in the following, the idea for soimd is represented by 
the reduphcated form of wd. The idea of contact and the 
idea of interval between one contact and another are expressed 
by 'Sevr-, 
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pe'miwa'wdse^nw* it passes by a-jingling (pemi- [§ 16]; -w^ [§ 28]) 
pydtwd'wdse^nw* it comes a-ringing (pydt- see pyd- [§ 16]) 
Anemwd'wdse^nw* it goes yon way a-tinkling 

Some of its uses to express descent are — 

pA^gise^nw* it struck, hit, fell, alighted (pAg- [§ 14]) 
pl'tdse^nw* it dropped inside (pU- [§ 16]; -a- [§ 19]) 
co'shvise^iw* it slid and fell (cosJc- [§ 16]) 
[Apparently -sen- can be used also with an animate subject: 
apAgisenetc* 160.1.— T. M.] 

2. "Si" animate; -cl- inanimate. 

-sir- implies in a general way the attribute of being animate. It 
can almost always be rendered in English by an adjective 
used with the verb to be: 

mo'wesi^w^ he is untidy (-v/^ [§ 28]) 

Jcd'wesVw^ he is rough, uneven, on the skin 

cd'wesVw^ he is hungry (i. e., feeble, faint by reason of being 

famished) 
JcepA'gesVw^ he is thick of skin 

-a- is the inanimate correspondent of si: 

mo^wsiW* it is soiled, stained (w* [§ 28]) 
Jcd'whw^ it is rough, unpolished, prickly 
cd'cawh^w^ it is pliant, yielding 
Jce'pAgysL^w^ it is thick 

3. "SU" heat, animate; "td- heat, inanimate. 

'8u- signifies that the animate subject is in a state of heat, fire, 
warmth: 

vn^CAsn^w^ he is sweating 

a^'Jcasu^w^ he is burned to a crisp 

pA^sesu^w^ he is burned 

Jcl'cesn^w^ he is cooked done (klci- [§ 16]) 

a'd'^kasutc^ he was burned alive 160.1 

Jclcitcdgesutc^ after he was all burned up 160.2 (kid-, tcdgi- [§ 16]) 

'td- is the inanimate equivalent of su: 

vn'cai'2i^w^ (weather) is warm 
a'^Tcai'k^w^ it burned to ashes 
2>^'«etaW it is hot, heated (pAS- [§ 16]) 
McAtdJ'w^ it is done cooking (klci- [§ 16]) 

{'d'), — The a of ^ in the last illustration has been met before 
in combinations like usd to walk, isd flight, did to crawl, 
§20 
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egd TO DANCE, and some others. In the form of Ted, ^Tcd, and 
sometimes gd, it helps to express activity, occupation, exercise, 
industry. It admits of a wide range of use with the three 
forms, but everywhere is distinguished the idea of doing, 

PERFORMING. 

nenu^ su^^idJ'w^ he is on a buflFalo-hunt 

Arepi'Aika^it;^ he is making a fence (i. e., an enclosure) . [itep- is an 

initial stem denoting enclosure. — T. M.] 
Jcdge'nigii''w^ she is washing clothes (i. e., doing work with water 

Ucog- § 16]) 

There is no precise notion expressed by the vowel d in such aug- 
mented forms as -M- and -wd-. It is an empty sign so far as 
standing for an idea goes; yet the vowel, like some others in 
its class, plays an important function. It helps to define the 
preceding stems and to connect them with the terminal pro- 
nouns. A copula might be an apt term for it, for such is its 
office. The following show some of its uses: 

H^wdtd'tdhh^w^ he is melancholy (-ifa- [§ 18]) 
d'hvi'tdhsL^w^ he is sullen 
Jcl'ydw'ei^w^ he is jealous 
d^'Jcwaw^ he is angry 

The inanimate retains d in -diaigAt-. As in the animate, so in the 
inanimate, the rendering is usually with some form of the verb 
TO BE. The inanimate admits of a further meaning, implying 
something of the notion of vague extension, like prevalent 
tone, pervading temper, dominant state of things. Such is the 
essential idea that comes from the substitution of -dmigAt- for 
the animate in the forms that have just been given: 

ne'ntisu'lcafinigA^tw* the buflfalo-hunt is the all-absorbing topic 
Jce^pihiJc'si' migA^tw^ everything is given over to the building of 

enclosures 
Jco'genigaf migAHw* the place is astir with the washing of clothes 
Jcl^wdtdtdha.' migA^w^ the place is sad, dolefully sad 
d^'Jcwitdhsi'migA^tw^ the air is all in a spleen 
Tclydwh' migA\w* the place is mad with jealousy 
d'hwh' imgA^tw^ it is aflame with anger 

It is well to mention at this point an inanimate use of -gAt-, a com- 
ponent element of -dmigAt-. The form is sometimes -gwAt-j 
'hvAt-y or -'kwAt-. In function it is not unlike the inanimate 
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-a-, shown a little way back as an equivalent of the animate 
'Si'. Furthermore, it has a very common use of expressing 
ideas of vague existence in space of such things as odor, fra- 
grance, atmospheric states of the weather. 

ped'gwd'kwA^tw* (tree, log, stick) is straight 

ml'cdgA\w^ it is fuzzy 

me'ndgWA'tw^ it smells, stinks 

ml^cdtd^ydgwA^tw* it is fragrant 

me^ca'kwA^w^ it is a clear day or starry night (literally, it is a 
state of immensity) 

negwd'na'kwA''tw^ it is cloudy (more literally, a process of cover- 
ing is going on above) 

pdsd^nakwA\w* clouds hang heavy, look angry (literally, a con- 
dition of enlargement, expansion, is taking place overhead) 

(-<-). — The vowel i, in the forms -wi- and -hi-j is another element with 
the office of a link auxiliary. It is a common characteristic 
of i, in one or the other form, to increase or to retain the 
quantity of the vowel in the preceding syllable. It frequently 
lends emphasis to the meaning of a whole combination. 

Jclwdte^slhVw^ he is so lonely (for Tclwdte beside Tclwdtci, cf. yyiJU 

beside pydtd [pyd- § 16]; -si- = -si-, above) 
SAnAge'slhVw^ he is positively unyielding, incorrigible 

The inanimate of the same is — 

JciwdUcdhVw* the place is so lonely (-a- inanimate of -si-) 
SAUAgAHoliVw^ it is certainly tough, formidable 

Some instances show that the use of i is not always in agreement 
with the principle of strict pronominal concord; in other words, that 
it is not a peculiarity of one or the other gender. 

me'Hdsdne^nlhrw^ he is mortal, exists as a mortal 
wdwdne^slcdhVw^ he is bad, lives an evil life 
me^Hosdne^mhVw^ it is in nature mortal 
wdwdne'slcdh-Vw* it has the stamp of evil on it 

A common use of i conveys the idea of entrance into a state, or of 
becoming a part of a condition. 

rriA^netdwVw^ he takes on the essence of supernatural power, is 

supernatural power itself (personified) 
ugi'mdwi'w^ he becomes chief 
niA'netdwi^w^ it is charged with, is possessed of, supernatural 

power; it becomes the supernatural power itself 
ugi^mdwVw^ it partakes of the nature of sovereignty 
§20 , 
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§ 21. INSTRUMENTAL PARTICLES 

A set of elements denoting diflFerent notions of instrumentality 
incorporate after initial stems and after secondary steins of the first 
class. They introduce a causal relation, and render verbs transitive. 
Their nature and type come out in the illustrations. 

1. "h" is for instrumentality in general. 

TcA'skahji'mw^ he accomplishes an act with the aid of means 
pA^naYiA'mw^ he failed to hit it with what he used 
TiA^'pi'Tiahji'mw^ he unloosed it by means of something 
-Ti- often gets so far away from its instrumental significance as 
to be absorbed by a general causal idea. 

Tclwd^moYia'w^ he puts them to wild flight (Jcl- [§ 16]; -a- l§ 19]; 

-avf' [§ 28]) 
mdne^cih(tw^ he disgraces him 
nl^cwihd^w^ he owns two (animate objects) 
The instrumental form is frequently -hw- instead of -Ti-. 
pl'tahwd^w'' he buries him (pit- [§ 16]; -a^ [§ 28]) 
pd'guhwd^w^ he makes him run 
potcl^gwdhwd^w^ he pierced him in the eye with something 

2. "ti" refers to the instrumentality of the hand. 

no'tdiiA^mw^ he falls short of reaching it with his hand {attivP 

[§28]) 
pA^newA^mw^ he failed to hold it with the hand 
Atd'^pewA^mw^ he takes hold of it with the hand 

The use of -n- is so common that its symbolism gets pretty far from 
its original meaning. In some instances -n- refers just as 
much to mechanical means in general as it does to hand. 

nd'ndw^ he goes to fetch him 
d^WAiid^w^ he carries him away 
me^cend^w^ he catches him 

And in other instances the notion of hand becomes obscure. 
mdne'wdnd^w^ he loves her as a lover 
tA'pdnd^w^' he is fond of her as a lover, friend, or relative 
IcA^ndnd^w^ he talks to her QcAn- [§ 24]) 

3. 'Sk" expresses the doing of an act with the foot or leg. 

tA^geskji^mvy^ he kicks it 
td'geskA^mw^ he touches it with the foot 

pAta^'Jcetcd'skawd^w^ he spurs him in the side (literally, he pierces 
him in the side with the foot) 
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4. -p-^ -|>M-, or "PW" denotes an act done with the mouth. 

«i4'^*pwa^w* he bites him (i. e., he takes hold of him with the 

mouth [sAgi- § 16]; -dvf' [§ 28]) 
SAgV'^utd^w'' he bit it {-to- [§ 37]) 
McJdku'md'pwd^w^ he bites off his nose (Tclclci- cut; -ham- nose 

[§18]; -dw^[i2S]) 
pd'tetu'nd'pwd^w'' he kisses her (-tun- [§ 18]; -dv/" [§ 28]) 

5. -C-, "CW", or 'SW' signifies an act done with something sharp. 

pe^teco^w^ he cuts himself accidentally (with a knife) 
Iclakdno'wdowd^w^ he cut off the (animal's) tail 
Tcl'skecA^mw^ he cut it off 
Jclslce'cdswd^w^ he cut off (another's) ear {-cd- ear [§ 18]) 

The association of the two ideas of something sharp, and some- 
thing thin and film-Uke, affords an explanation of why c refers 
not only to the ear, but also to the notion of the ear as an 
instrument; usually, however, in an intransitive sense. 

pe'sec'si^w^ he listens (compare -cd- [§18]) 

nandHuclBL^w^ he asks questions (i. e., he seeks with the ear) 

6. -m-^ -f-. Farther back were shown a number of attributive ele- 

ments indicating activities with reference to one or the other 
gender. The elements were preceded by certain consonants, 
which had much to do with indicating the gender of what 
followed. There is an analogous process in causal relations. 
Certain consonants precede pronominal elements in much the 
same way as the instrumental particles that have just been 
shown. These consonants serve as intervocahcs, and at the 
same time point out the gender of what follows. A very 
common consonant is m, which precedes incorporated ani- 
mate pronominal elements in the objective case. It sometimes 
means DOING SOMETHING WITH THE VOICE, the act being done 
with reference to an animate object. 

po'nimd^w^ he stops talking to him {poni- [§ 16]) 
tanwd'wdmd^w^ he quarrels with him (hterally, he engages in 

repeated noise with him; for wdwd- compare examples under 

-cin-, -sen- [§20]) 
JcA'sJcimd^w^ he gains her by persuasion (JcAski- [§16]) 

Corresponding with m on the inanimate side is ^ or Hy but the 

use appears there in a different sense. 
§21 
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po^ni'to^w^ he stops doing it (poni- [§ 16]) 
tanwd'wd'io^w^ he bangs away on it (-0- [§ 37]) 
TcA'sTd'to^w^ he gets it, he buys it (JcAski- [§ 16]) 

It is not always certain if the symbol stands for a genuine instru- 
mental. Its causal force is so indefinite at times as to repre- 
sent no other function than to make an animate verb transitive. 

w&'hAina'w^ he looks at him {wdhA same as wApA to look at; 

-dv)^ [§ 28]) 
pA^gAUid^'w^ he hits him {pAg- [§14]; see also examples imder 

'drv- 'Sevr- [§ 20]) 
ml^'lceuid^w^ he is occupied with (an animate object). It is the 

idiom for he wooes her, he attends him (in sickness) 

(mrit- [§ 16}) 

The parallel of the same thing with t and the inanimate would be — 
wd'bAtA^mw^ he looks at it {-Amw^ [§ 28]) 
pA^gAtA^mw^ he hits it 
rmf^TceiA^mw^ he is busy with it 

7. -«-^ -*f-. Another frequent consonant, indicating that the follow- 

ing vowel represents an animate object, is s. In the inani- 
mate, 't replaces s. 

Icu'mv)^ he fears him 

A'sdw^ he owns something animate 

Tcu^'iAmw^ he fears it 

a'*tow« he has it (-0- [§ 37]; -w« [§ 28]) 

8. -ti-, -f-. It was shown that n referred to activity with the hand. 

The reference was clear when the object was animate: as — 

pyd'ndw^^ he fetches him (literally, he comes, bringing him with 

the hand \jpyd- § 16]) 
nd'ndw^ he goes to fetch him with the hand 

The instrumental notion of the hand is sometimes lost when the 
object of the activity is inanimate. In that case t replaces n, 

pyd'tow^ he fetches it (-0- [§ 37]) 
nd't&U)^ he goes to fetch it 

Substantival Composition (§§ 22''24) 

§ 22. CHABACTEB OF SUBSTANTIVES 

A pure substantive in the strict sense of the word is wanting in 
the Algonquian languages, but what is here termed a substantive is 
only part of that. The composition of a so-called substantive-group 
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is not at all unlike that of a verb. Initial and secondary stems com- 
bine in the same kind of way; link-stems also fall in line; and the 
element to indicate the notion of a specifier is a sort of designating 
suffix that is susceptible of a comprehensive appUcation. The suflix, 
in turn, ends with one or the other of the pronominal signs to show 
which gender the word is — a for the animate, and i for the inanimate. 
Often there is no designative suffix at all, but merely a pronominal 
termination to mark the end of the word, and leaving the idea of a 
substantive to be inferred from the context. In the illustrations of 
noun-composition, only the absolute form of the nominative is given, 
and under the component parts of secondary stems and suffixes. 

§ 23. SECONDABY STEMS 

'CL^kW" has been met with before in another connection, meaning 
MASS, usually in linear dimension, and referring to wood, tree. 
It conveys much the same meaning in the noun. 

me'dwh^'kw^ dead fallen tree (meci- large [initial]) 
mA'ga.'kwa^'¥ tree of large girth (mAg- large [initial]) 
md^ckwa'kwV^ red stem (the name of a medicinal plant) (indckw- 

blood or red [for mecJcw-]) 
pe'mitsi^kwl^* collar-bone (pemi- spacial notion of side, by, lat- 
eral [§ 16]) 

"Dtd^ is probably akin to the same form met with in the verb, and 
denoting to crawl. It has no such specific meaning in the 
noun, but refers in a general way to human interests, espe- 
cially in an objective relation. 

me'go't'awe^n* dress (of a woman) (meg- cover [initial]) 
me'sota^'w;* rain, wind, rumor, news, the whole world (mes- 

totality [initial]; -w^ [§ 28]) 
u'^ta^m^ or tt^'tam^V* his eldest brother, his guardian, his 

master, his clan tutelary, his giver of supernatural power (u — 

rriAn* [§ 45]) 
d^ikwe^n* town probably belongs to this class 
-na*fc- refers to the spacial notion of top, crest, apeX; 

Jcd^watA^nB.'kV^ brittle-top (the name of a medicinal plant) (kdw- 

roughness, asperity) 
mdchvA'nakV^ red-top (the name of a plant used for medicine) 

(mdckw- red) 
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-Of c- or "Ot" conveys the idea of latency, and refers to something 
used for a purpose. The -o- is the same as that met with 
before, denoting the notion of passive conveyance. 

te'sotcV^ trap (tes- to entrap [initial stem]) 

ACA^motci^* bait (ACAm- to give to eat) 

nd'neshvdputcV^ dart {nane- to poise ; ndnesJcwa to poise by the 
neck; ndnesJcwdp to poise by a notch in the neck [done by a 
knot at the end of a string used in throwing the dart] ; for 
-otC' : -of-, cf . pltc(i) : pit [§ 16]) 

'Pyd'f a term incapable of specific definition, denotes something of 
the vagueness implied in words like essence, quality, con- 
dition. 

H'^MJapya^* crawling vine Qcvw- indefinite movement or space 
[literally, a something with the attribute of movement almost 
anywhere about]) 

Tclco'^jMa'g^ hot water (Jclc- [initial] and td- [cf. 'td- warmth 
[§20]). The objective idea of water is transferred to the 
acquired condition; and the term signifying the new state 
stands for water, although it does not mean water — a common 
process peculiar to the psychology of the language 

-gri- or -gre- expresses the idea of similarity, resemblance. With 
the connective a, as -dgi- or -age-, it is used to represent the 
idea for some kinds of cloth. 

mA'netdwsige^n* like the mysterious (the name of an expensive 
broadcloth used for leggings and breech-clout) 

me'ckwsige^nw* like the red (the name of a red woolen broadcloth 
with white edge) 

co^sJcwBigV^ like the smooth (a fine woolen broadcloth used for 
garments by women on ceremonial occasions) (coslc [§ 16]) 

'pa^k^ refers to the external structure of a dwelling. 

2>e'mi<dpa^*kii;* side (of a lodge) (for pemi-ct. under -a Tew- above) 
fca'pa'ktm^n*' wall (of a lodge) (<ca- [initial] refers to interlocation) 
d'Tcwi'ta^Q»''^\iw^ roof (of a lodge) (a^'lcw* on top, surface) 

§ 24. NOMINAL SUFFIXES 

The examples from this point on to the end contain formatives 
that make a combination take on more of the character of a sub- 
stantive. The stems that precede the formatives stand in a kind of 
attributive relation. 
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--ask^ is a generic term for plants and herbs, and is common in the 

names for medicines. 
tAne'i%W9^^s!W^ gambling-medicine itAtieil mutual activity, by 

inference gambling; 'ii- [§ 38]) 
myMdne!nmi^^^w'^ perfume (mic large; mlcai state of largeness; 

mlcdtdneni man in a feeling of largeness) 
wd'bAskw^ white medicine {wdb- white; also to look at) 

-cli>- appears in combinations denoting oobd, stbing. 
me''tegwsi^pi bow-string (me^'tegw* wood, stick) 
Atv/sita^pi moccasin-string (rusv- is related to the stem -usd- to 

walk) 
A^SAph^pi string, thread, cord , 

"tnin^ is a collective term for fruit, gbain, bebby. 

me'ctmi^n* apple Giterally, large fruit; mec- initial stem) 
^'ddmi^n* com 
wd^himi^n* white com 

^da'imi^n* strawberry (literally, heart-berry) 
Ara'wmi^n* gooseberry (literally, prickly, rough, or thomy berry; 
cf . Icdwesiw^ he is rough [§ 20]) 

-2>o- or "dpO" refers to fluid, liquid. 
Tie'pop* soup {ne'p* water) 

mA^dsH^wsLpo^w^ tea (literally, herb-drink or herb-fluid) 
wlcku'psipo^w* wine (literally, sweet fluid) 
maslcutd'wsLpow^ whisky, rum, alcohol Giterally, fire-fluid; -id- 

[§ 20]) 
vnmechvsL^ogAteniw^ there shall be a red fluid 184.19 (meckw- red 

[initial stem] ; -gAt- [§ 20]; vn- sign of intransitive future [§ 28]; 

-^* [§ 28]; -ni- [§ 34]; -6- to prevent the cluster -tn- [§ 8]) 

^mutd^ is a general term for receptacle as the notion is expressed 
in POCKET, POUCH, bag. 

mia'muta^* paimch (jmC' littleness, shortness, as in fuzz, and so 

fuzzy pouch) 
m^sH'muta^' bag, sack {mAski- as in ttia' sTdski^w* grass, reed, 

and so reed bag, grass bag) 
ira*H'muta^' bag made from linn-wood bark (Jcd^lc- to dry, season, 

and so a bag of seasoned material) 
jncd'^^nimuta^* parfl^he (pl'cdgA^n* rawhide, and so rawhide 

pouch) 

mgAn* is a comprehensive term expressive of instrumentality. 

JcepAud'higA^n^ lid (for a bucket, basket) {Icep- to enclose; -ATir 
opening, and so an object for closing an opening) 
§24 
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TcefpAtci'TiigA^* Kd, cork for small opening, as in a bottle 

Jcepl'higA^^ fence (Jeep- to enclose) 

Jcd'wipuHcigA^^ file (Jcdwi- rough, serrated; -pu- or -put- [see 

§21; cf, pUci- beside plti-] bite, and so an indented tool for 

taking hold) 
Apwd'tcigA^^ scaffold for roasting and drying meat on (Apwor- 

to roast, and so a thing for roasting) 

"gAU' is a common element for many nouns denoting parts of the 
body. 

ml'aetu'ndgA^^ mustache, beard {mis- hair, fuzz; -luw- mouth 
[§ 18], Ups, and so the hair or thread-like arrangement about 
the mouth) 

um'jngA^* marrow {-wlp- form, length, and roundness vaguely 
implied) 

u''ttragAV neck {-TcvxJir- the space back of the neck [§ 18]) 

-na- refers in a general way to place, and is used to denote an inhabited 
region or community. 

CafWAnd'xTLdi'w^ Shawnee village {CafwAUO^v)^ a Shawnee) 
WAcd'cinh^w^ Osage town (Acdca an Osage) 
O'tcipwd^Jiinsk^w^ Ojibwa coimtry (O'tcipwd^v)^ an Ojibwa) 

With the locative ending -^, as -ndg*, the meaning becomes more 

that of COUNTRY, LAND. 

Acd'Mnsi^g^ in the coimtry of the Sioux (A'cd^ a Sioux) 
M'gdpo'Jiinsi'g^ in the Kickapoo country (Kl^gdpo^v)^ a Kickapoo) 

^gdn^ is another collective term for place. It refers especially to 
enclosures. 

Add^wdgh^n* store (Addwdr- to sell, and so selling-place) 
Ase'niga^n* stone house {A^sen* stone) 

pa"1cwAigSi'l[i* flag-reed lodge (pa'^hva* flag-reed or flag-reed 
mat) 

-fw-, ^wifi'f 'Wefi'f 'ari'y "Wdti', "Oti'. There is one sufl&x that 
imparts an abstract meaning to a combination ; it is analogous in 
meaning to d'ira^rn*, a demonstrative pronoun with an indefinite 
sense of vague reference, allusion, and having a close parallel to 
the colloquial "What d'ye call it?" The suffix appears in 
slightly varying forms, as -In-, -vdn-, -wenn, -an-, -wdn-, -an-. 

A'pApi^* chair, seat Up- to sit, and so something to sit on) 
IcA^nawl^* word, talk, report (JcAn- to talk, and so something about 
talk) 
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m^'fc^we^n^ food {ml- or mlt- to eat, and so something to eat) 
2>ui'firan* hickory-nut {pAg- to hit, alight [§ 14], and so something to 

drop and hit) 
jn'^iinwa^n^ quiver {pi- or pU- to put into [§ 16] ; -atv- receptacle, 

and so an object to contain something inside) 
i^'ftuimoV mirror {w&Ia- to look at [same as wdpA-]; -rn^ [§ 21], 

and so something to look at) 

These few examples are perhaps enough to give an idea of noun- 
structure. As in the verb, so in the noim, there is much the same 
general character of vague implication in the component parts when 
they stand alone. They offer no definite meaning by themselves: it 
is only as they enter into combination that they convey specific 
sense to the mind. The moment they fall into composition, they 
acquire the force of precise statement, which they hold within defi- 
nite limits. The method of procedure is to advance progressively 
from one general notion to another, each qualifying the other, with 
the result of a constant trend toward greater specialization. 

§ 25. Beduplication 

Reduplication is common, and occurs in the initial stem. Many 
initial stems have more than one syllable; and, when reduplication 
takes place, it may be with the first syllable only, or it may include 
the syllable immediately following. This phase of the process can 
be observed from the examples that are to be shown. In the exam- 
ples the reduplicated syllable will appear in Roman type. The vowel 
of the reduplication is often unlike the vowel of the syllable redupli- 
cated. 

Reduplication expresses — 

1. Intensity of action. 

IcdgV gdno^w^ he held the clan ceremony with great solemnity 
tafiAgeskawa'w^ he stamped him under foot (cf. § 21.3) 

2. Customary action. 

md^micdtesi^w^ he always went well dressed {-si- [§ 20]) 
wd^ wi cdpend^w^ he is always hungry (-ca- allied to -cdwe-; see -si- 
[§20]) 

3. Continuity of action. 

pe'pesJcutcdslcd^w^ it (animate) keeps shedding hair of the body 
mayo^inB.y6^w^ he kept on weeping 
§25 
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4. Repetition. 

UA^nAgi^w^ he is constantly stopping on the way (ri^^- [§16]; -w^ 

[§ 28]) 
pd'Ica^^a.'kB.noslca'w* it opens and closes alternately 

5. Plurality, distribution. 

ir^ski ^sJcecd^w^ he cut oflF both ears (-ca- [§ 18]) 

sa^shgigdci^nw^ he lay with both feet exposed isdgir- [§16]; -cinr- 

[§ 20]) 
mdneuiSin&ineg^ many a thing 112.11 
sashgiseg^ they stick out 284.14 
nd^nesd^tc* he killed many (animate objects) (nes- initial stem to 

kill; -dtc^ [§ 29]) 
TmfimwisdwdHc^ they came flying out one after the other {nuwi- 

out; -isd- [§ 19]; a lengthened before wdtc^ [§29]; slacking) 
md^metdswitAciwA^g^ there were ten of them all together {metdswv- 

for meddsw* [§ 50]; tAci- [§ 16]; -w^gr*' [§ 28]) 

6. Duration. 

pdpo'nlWA^g* they made long stops on the journey (poni- [§ 16]; 

'WAg' [§ 28]) 
wd'pawkpAmd^tc* he looked at him a long time 116.6, cf. 278.2 

(-m- [§21]; -die* [§ 29]; a- lacking) 
dJiApihApitc^ he sat there a long while 116.6 (a — tc^ [§ 29]; 

-it- glide [§ 8]; Api- initial stem to sit; -h- glide [§ 8]) 

7. Quantity, size. 

md^valdTie^Tcd^w*^ he has a great deal of hair on the hand (jnlc- 

[§ 24 under -min-]) 
pa^A'gahe^nw* it is thin (-w^ [§ 28]) 

8. Onomatopoeia. 

Jcdskh^skaJiA^mw^ he files it, he scrapes it (-h- [§ 21]; -Amw^ [§ 28]) 

The Verb (§§26-41) 
§ 26. Frtmoun, Voices and Mode 

It has been stated before (§ 14) that animate and inanimate gender 
are strictly distinguished, that there is a singular and a plural, and 
that the exclusive and the inclusive first person plural are distin- 
guished. The former is associated with the forms of the first person 
singular; the latter, with those of the second person. Since both 
subject and object are expressed by incorporated pronominal forms, 
the intransitive verb and the transitive verb must be treated sepa- 
rately. Active, middle, and passive voice occur. The pronouns 
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take entirely different forms in different groups of modes. Three 
groups of modes may be distinguished, — the indicative, the subjunc- 
tive, and the potential, — to which maybe added a fragmentary series 
of imperatives. 

§ 27. Tense 

The expression of tense by grammatical form is slightly developed. 
There is nothing in the simple form of the verb to mark the distinc- 
tion between present and past time. It may express an act as in 
duration, as passing into a condition, or as momentary; but the 
time of the action, whether present or past, is to be inferred only 
from the context. This tense is referred to as aorist. It has its 
peculiar marks, which will be pointed out in the section on modes 
and pronominal forms. There may be said to be but . one distinct 
grammatical tense, the future, which is indicated by the vowel i or 
the syllable vn, A fuller treatment of this tense will also be given 
further on. 

The extreme lack of grammatical form to express tense must not 
be taken as an indication that the language is unable to make dis- 
tinctions in the time of an action. On the contrary, stems of the 
initial class [§16] express great variety of temporal relations. 
Some of these relations are the notions of completion, with an 
implication of — 
Past time. 

^sl'Qi'py(i'w^ he has come (literally, he finishes the movement 
hither) 

Frequency. 

jie^Vndwa'w^' he frequently sees him, he used to see him, he kept 
seeing him 

Continuity. 

Arieiaita^''penA'mw^ he is constantly taking it up with his hand 
Incipiency. 

w'dJ^ifya'w*^ he began coming, he begins to come 
Cessation. 

i^b^m'pya'w^ he no longer comes 
Furthermore, temporal adverbs are used to express tense. 
Present : 

ne^'py^ inug* I come now, I came to-day 
§27 ' 
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Future: 

nl^'py^wkhAg^I shall come to-morrow 
Past: 

n€'p2/^A'nago V« I came yesterday 

Bronomhial Farms (§§ 28-34) 

§ 28. INDEPENDENT MODE 

Aorlst 



• 


I 


yfe excl. 


welncl. 


thoa 


ye 


he [it] 


they, animate; 
[they, inani- 
mate] 


Intransitive 


ne 


ne pefia 




ke 


ke pwa 


U ^i] 


WAQi 

[ -dni] 


me 








ke-i 


ke-ipwa 


ne-gwa 




us excl. 









ke-ipena 


ke-ipena 


ne-gundna 


ne-gundrugi 


uslnd. 













ke-gundna 


ke-gundriAgi 


thee 


ke-ne 


ke-^nepena 










ke-gwa 


ke-gogi 


ye 


ke-nepwa 


ke-^nepena 










ke-guwdwa 


ke-gutodwAgi 


him 


ne-dwa 


ne-apena 


ke-dpena 


kt-awa 


ke-apwa 


-dwa 


-dwAgi 


them 


ne-awAgi 




ke-dpena 


ke-&wAgi 


ke-dpwa 


-dwa 


-dwAgi 


it, them, in- 
animate 


ne-a 


ne-dpena 


ke-dpena 


ke-a 


ke-dpwa 


-Amwa 


-Amogi 



In the line containmg the intransitive verb the forms for animate 
subject, third person, are given in the first line; those for inanimate 
subject, in the second line. In the transitive verb no forms with 
inanimate subject occur. 

The future forms have nl and Jcl as prefixes in place of ne and Ice. 
The future of the intransitive has the prefix vn. No future forms of 
the transitive third person subject with third person object have been 
recorded. 

[Such a form is winesaw^' he shall slay it (his dog) 178.2. Ob- 
serve vn- as prefix. It may be noted that intransitive futures 
occur without this prefix ; for instance, m''py^ (quoted § 27) i shall 
COME. — T. M.j 

The following examples illustrate the use of the intransitive forms: 
ne^'py^ I come, I came (see pyd [§ 16]) 
nVpy^ I shall come 270.21 
ke^'py^ you come, you came 
pydw^ he comes, he came 
Aiw* he says, he said 26.12, 14 
pyd'migAtw^ it comes, it came {-migAt- of the inanimate is a 

secondary stem of a connective, and is a peculiarity of gender 

[see §20]) 
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pydWA^ they came 22.14 

pyitpdhowAg they come a-nmnmg 276.13 ir'pahd- [§ 19]) 

The followmg examples illustrate the transitive forms: 

ket£?dj>^m«n® I look at) thee {w&pA initial stem to look at; -m- 

[§§21, 37]; cf. also §8 end) 
kepydtcindnen^ I have come to fetch you away 50.1, 10 {pydtci: 

see under pyd [§ 16, also § 8]; -nd- to fetch; -n- instrumental 

particle [§21]; see also §8) 
kepydtciwd^Amen^ I have come to visit thee 242.11 
ketepdnen^ I am fond of thee 314.4 % 

kiwipumen^ I shall eat with you 252.4 (vn- [§ 16]; -pu- [§ 21]; 

-m-[§§21,37]) 
kjJiamhen^ I shall lend it to thee 302.8 
kepya^nepw* I have brought to you 90.1 (pyd- [§ 16]; -t- [§ 8]; 

-o-[§19]) 
kin^^om^nepw* I shall call you 356.16 
neJcushw^ I fear him 366.2 (-«- [§ 21]) 
newdpAmay^ I look at him {wdpA and m as above) 
mnawihsiW^ I am going to visit him 258.1 (nawi- to see; h for hd 

[Uhh-pw^ you shall go 356.15], or -A- [§21]) 
mmdwiwdpAmhw^ I shall go and visit him 230.22 (mdwi- [§ 16]; 

-m- [§§21,37]; mradwdpAmhw^ at 260.12, 268.19 is the same 

form with loss of the syllable v>i [cf. § 12]) 
nepydtcdndnaw Ag^ I have come to take them away (pydtc for 

pydtci- [§16]; -a [§ 19]; na to fetch; -n- instrumental [§21]) 
ne^^nawAg* I^call them 330.6 
mwdpAmsiWAg^ I shall see them 298.12 (a mild imperative, let 

ME SEE them) 
ne'wdpAf' I look at it (-^ [§§21,37]) 
nepydtciridnapen^ we (excl.) have come to take him 58.8 (pydtci 

[§§8, 16]; nd to fetch; -n- [§21]) 
nen€5apen* we (excl.) have slain him 160.4 
kimdwiwdpAth^pen^ we (incl.) shall go look at it 284.8 (mdm- 

[§ 16]; wdpA' as above; -t- [§§ 21, 37]) 
ki'MwiwdpAtapeji'^ we (incl.) are going on a journey to see it 

338.7 (Hvd' an initial stem denoting indefinite motion; [cf. 

B- § 16]) 
ke'wdpA^m^ thou lookest at me (-m- [§§21, 37]) 
ian€5apen* we shall slay him 90.6 (a mild command) 
kiwdwdpAmvpensL'tcd'* thou wilt examine us (excl.) 290.23 

{wdwdpA a reduplicated form of lodpA-; -^mr [§§ 21, 37]), 9k 

mild command 
keu4'p4maw* thou lookest at him 
§28 
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klnecJcimebV^ thou wilt scold at him 284.4 (mild imperative) 
Mpdgvnhaw^ thou wilt run him off 284.5 

kiAmaw* thou wilt say to him 98.9, 382.12 (-n- is an inter- 
vocalic particle [see §21]) 
kiw3p^mawAgi thou wilt see them (animate) 246.15 
MtdpihawAg^ thou wilt make them happy 276.23 
k&wdpAf' thou lookest at it {-t- [§§21, 37]) 
newdpAmegw^ he looked at me 368.19 (-m^- [§§ 8, 21, 37]) 
hluAgAneguiiBJi^ he will leave us (incl. = thee and me) 178.18 
pydnaw^ he brought (something alive) 58.5 (pyd- [§ 16]; -ti- [§ 21]) 
Tclydmsw^ she carries it (her child) about on her back (Jcl- [§16]; 

-y- a glide [§8]; -o- [§ 19]; -m- [§21]) 
Ar^sHTTiaV* he succeeds in persuading him (JcAsJci- [§ 16] ; -m- [§21]) 
wdpAtAiaw^ he looks at it 
ta«^AAmw* he erases it (kasv- [§ 16]; -h- [§ 21]) 
netcdgimAnihegog^ they took everything I had 276.15 (tcdgi- [§ 16] ; 

-gog for -gdg^) 
Mpydnutdgog^ they shall come to thee 348.2 
Mwdpesihihegog^ they will set thee crazy 309.20 
kihAmwahAmwukog^ they will often use thee for food 330.22 
(reduplication to express frequency [§25]; -kog^ for -gog^; 
confusion of ]c and g [see § 3]; Amw- initial stem to eat; h 
[both times] a glide [§ 8]; -u- to prevent -^k-) 
Mhigog^ they will call thee 110.9 

When the initial stem of a verb begins with a vowel in the aorist, 
an intervocalic consonant -t- is inserted between pronoun and stem ; 
in the future this insertion does not occur. 

Aorist: 

ne^taw* I am, I remain; I was, I remained 
Jce^taw* you are, you remain; you were, you remained 
a'wiw^ he is, he remains; he was, he remained 
avn'migA^tiv^ it is, it remains; it was, it remained (for -migAt' cf. 
§20) 

Future : 

nl''a'w* I shall be, I shall remain 
Tcl^'a'W* you will be, you will remain 
vn'-a-wi^w^ he will be, he will remain 
vn'a'wl'migA^lw* it will be, it will remain 
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The indicatiye negative has the same form as the conjxmctive with 
the negative, which replaces d and w%. All the endings have i as 
terminal vowel (never «), and take the additional suffix -ni. 

[It is Ukely that d and the I of vn are aspirated vowels. This 
would account for the regular conversion of Jc, p, t, to 'Tcj 'p, *t, after 
them; and also for the insertion of % after them and before a vowel. 
The elements ni- and Tcir have a similar effect (see § 28). — T. M.] 

Intransitive forms: 
winot(;iyan* I shall go out 320.20 (conj. fut.) 
wi*2>j/dyan* I shall then come 296.21 (conj. fut.) 
wi*penuyan* I am going home 256.14, 258.23 (conj. fut.) 
winogrioayan* I shall go (conj. fut.) 
a*2>j/dyag* when we (excl.) came (conj. aor.) 
Yni'dmenwipemdtesijeLg^ that we (excl.) may have good health 

(conj. fut.) 
h'pydjAgw^ when we (incl.) came (conj. aor.) 
aAiyAn* when thou saidst 116.20 (conj. aor.) 
vnnepejAn^ thou wilt die 296.20 (conj. fut.) 
yfiwdpdmojAJi^ thou hadst better flee for thy life 98.5 (conj. fut.; 

'tvdp' [§ 16]; -Or [§ 19]; ^- [§§ 21, 37]; -o- [§ 40]) 
wi'd'^moyAn* that thou talkest 322.16 (conj. fut.; -m- -o- 

[§§ 21, 40]) 
wifcindmoyAn* thou shouldst flee 98.8 (conj. fut.) 
pemdmojAn^ in thy flight 98.5 (subj. pres.) 
JclcipydtdyAJi^ when thou hast brought (it) here 320.20 (subj. pres. ; 

Jcici' pyd' [§ 16]; -^ [§ 8]; -o- [§ 19]) 
wdpikdvmsdjAn^ start and take another step 128.18 (subj. pres.; 

wdpi'[§ 16]; -t^-[§19]) 
pyd'jAn^ if you should come 320.4 (subj. pres.) 
k'pemiwdpdmuti^ then hestartedto begin tofleel54.10 (conj. aor.; 

pemi- wdpi' [§ 16]; -drWr^- f§§ 19, 37, 40]) 
k^pemu8dt(^ then he walled along 104.19 (conj. aor.; pern- for 

pemi- [§ 16] before vowel; -^asdr [§ 19]) 
aAitc* then he «aid 48.21; 58.26,27; 114.2,9; 11^.21,23 (conj. aor.) 
a*Ki/usdtc* then he walked about 252.17 (conj. aor.; Tcl-^-usdr 

[§§16,8,19]) 
hndgwdic^^ then he started away 240.19 (conj. aor.) 
a2>ydtc* then he came 326.22 (conj. aor.) 
a*penutc* then he went away 326.2 (conj. aor.) 
pydniV should he come 156.21 (subj. pres.) 
pUigdte*^ that he entered 18.4 (subj. past) 
wipydmtc^ when he would come 298.11 (conj. fut.; -m- [§ 34]) 
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eJiAnemiwdpusdwatc^ they continued to start off on a walk 108.8 

(conj. aor.; hAnemiwdp- [wdpi-] -uacir [§§ 16, 19]) 
a'Hi/U5fl^watc* they tramped about 136.14 (Jd-^-usd' [§§ 16, 8, 19]) 
a*2>2/awatc* when they came 120.7, 166.22 (conj. aor.) 
a'por^iwatc* then they halted to camp 166.13 (conj. aor.; poni- 

[§16]) 
ar^^griwatc* they halted 166.7 (conj. aor.; ruigi [§ 16]) 
ar2^2>dwatc* they slept 334.19 (conj. aor.) 
a*penuwatc* then they went away 334.19 (conj. aor.) 
wi*pemamuwatc* then it was their purpose to begin to flee (conj. 
fut.; pemrormru- [§§ 16, 19, 21, 37, 40]) 

Transitive forms: 
wLtAcines Ag^ I shall kill her 102.1 (conj. fut.; nes- to kill) 
dgwitcd win^enanin.* I do not mean to kill thee 54.23 (conj. fut.; 

-n* negative suffix) 
AwdwUAmamyAn^ when you (singular) taunted me about him 

330.16 (conj. aor.) 
a'^'camiyAn* you (singular) gave them to me to eat (conj. aor.) 
wipdpAgamena^ we (excl.) shall now club you to death 160.6 

(conj. fut.; pdpAga- reduplicated form of a stem allied to 

pAg[i]' [II U, 20]; -m6-[§§8,21]) 
7i^ciyAn®if thou slayme 54.21 (subj.pres.; nes-, nee- to slaj [see §9]) 
vnhdWAnAtc^ wilt thou carry them away? 54.21 (conj. fut.) 
wiketeminawij'eigw^ that ye will bless me 380.7 (conj. fut.) 
ai^p^matc he looked at her 298.20 (conj. aor.; -tc for -tc^ before 

a vowel) 
a'fcusatc* he feared him 366.22 (conj. aor.; s- [§ 21.7]) 
aAmatc* he said to him (her) 240.16, 290.18 (conj. aor. ; -n- [§ 21]) 
a'Tclcineseitc^ after she had slain (an animate object) 254.19 (conj. 

aor.; Tclci- [§ 16]; nes- to slay) 
km'pumatc^ he then ate with them 296.8 (conj. aor.; vn-pu-m- 

[§§16,21,37]) 
a^JcAshimatc she succeeded in persuading her 102.6 (conj. aor.; 

JcAsH -7n- [§§ 16, 21]; -tc for -tc^ before a vowel) 
apydtohweitc^ he then fetched (an animate object) 266.15 (conj. 

aor.; pyd't'O-hW' [§§ 16, 8, 19, 21]) 
AwdpAtAg^ he then looked at (the inanimate thing) 222.22, 248.3 

(conj. aor.; -f- [§§ 21,37]) 
naTc'dJcogenAg^ she also washed it 178.21 (conj. aor.; nd^Tca also, 

again; -a lost before dr] Tcog-n- [§§ 8, 16, 21]) 
apemvmtAg^ so he shot at (the inanimate object) 252.19 (conj. 

aor.; -f-[§§ 21,37]) 
SiwdpAcimiweitc^ when they poke fun at me 322.12 (conj. aor.; 

wdpA to look at) 
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in^nAtutArmC}^ thus they begged of thee 382.14 (conj. aor.) 
aTie^awatc' then they killed him 294.8, 296.2 (conj. aor.) 
aAinawatc* then they told him 32.5 (conj. aor.; -ri- [§ 21]) 
ndwkwhV^ should they see them 192.11 (subj. pres.) 

[It would seem that under some conditions cir and u^ may be used 
with the subjunctive (see § 35.4). Examples are: 

a'pdniwate'® when they had camped 96.2 (pronominal form of 

subjunctive past) 
witoayamute*® it was his purpose to flee 218.14 (pronominal form 

of subjunctive past; wdp-^m^w- [§§ 16, 19, 21, and 37, 40]) 
wimoteite'® she would have eaten 96.3 
wi2>«mti?Age'« I would have shot it 254.20 — T. M.] 
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Apparently these forms are distantly related to the other dependent 
modes. This appears clearly in the forms for the third person ani- 
mate, exclusive, inclusive, and second person plural. The character 
of most of the potential forms is -Ic-. Examples are — 

nasa'kAp* you (sing.) would have come back to life 116.17 (poten- 
tial) 

mdndJiiydkAp^ you (sing.) would have much of it (potential) 

JclydwAmVkAn^ you (sing.) might be jealous of me 216.15 QclyawA 
jealous; -m- [§ 211; potential) 

irieuAga'a I should have said to thee 314.3 (potential) 

ugimdwis^ he would have become chief 26.16 (potential subjunc- 
tive) 

nesegus^ he would have been killed 168.13 {nes- initial stem to 
kill; -^-[§8]; -gu- [§41]; potential subjunctive) 

miciyagagu'* you (pi.) might give to him (potential subjunctive) 
32.11 

IcatP' aiydpATni 'ai'yohipya kAn^ thou shalt not return to this place 
again 146.20 (prohibitive; -pyd- from pyd- [§ 16]); aiyo'* here; 
aiydpATni back) 

tdto Tcuselcyd'k&k^ be ye not afraid 190.21 (prohibitive; -'kak" for 
-*kag"; confusion of -g- and Jc [§ 3]; -se- [§§8, 21]) 

Tcdta num'k'Si^ do not go out 12.4 (prohibitive; nuwi initial stem 
out) 

]cdta, neslmdhetigd, sdpigwd'keiku don^t, oh my little brothers, 
peep 282.4, 6, 8, 10 (prohibitive; -leu for -gu) 

Tcdia wvnP' sdpigwakiici let no one of you peep 280.25 (prohibi- 
tive) 

Tcaia UAtawdpikAn^ thou shalt not try to peep at me 118.10 (pro- 
hibitive; -wdp- for wapA look at) 

Tcdta, nl'Tcd'ne, AsdmihikAn^ don't, my friend, be too cruel with 
me 330.17 (prohibitive) 

ioP a^cimi*kag« ye shall not tell onus (excl.) 152.10 (prohibitive) 

Tcdta vnna UAtAwdpi^^tG uwiya^ none of you shall try to look at 
me 280.19 (prohibitive; wdp for wdpA) 
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Intransitive . . , 

me 

usexcl , 

usincl , 

thee 

ye 

him, them, animate 

it, them, inanimate . 



we excl. 


thou 


ye 


•4awe 


-nfi' 


-iTi' 




-inu 


-'ku 


~ 


-inage 


'inOge 


■m&we 


-i 


'ku 


•dtdwe 


-Anu 


-Amu'ku 



he 



-Uee 

-iyAmetce 

-nAgutce 

-netce 

-nowatcf 

tol-aui 

■Mce 
vUAgi 

-Atce 



ther 



-ufdtee 



-Aodtce 

'ilfAtnetee 

-nAgutce 

-netci 

-wnoatce 

wi-aw6tci 

-Awdtee 
wUAmowdtci 

-Amouxitce 



It will be noted that in the third person these forms are similar to 
those of the subjunctive, except that -tee is found when the subjunctive 
substitutes -te, 

yi/a'taw® let us come (from pya- [§16]) 

pya'nu or pydnu^ come thou 304.17 

tetepusdrV' walk thou in a circle 376.12 (tetep- [§ 16]; -wsa- [§ 19]) 

numim out of doors with you 292.15 (nuvn- out) 

Jdyusdn'' walk thou about 300.2 (H- [§ 16]; -y [§8]; -usd- [§ 19]) 

hawin^ stay thou 42.21 

JiApin^ sit down 28.3 (Api- initial stem to sit; h- really belongs to 

aiyo) 
pyd'gu or pydgu' come ye 
Jiawik^ remain ye 48.23 (confusion of Jc and g) 
ndgwdku begone 58.13 
mdwiriAnego^ go ye in pursuit 358.24 (mdwi- [§ 16]; -n- [§ 21]; -6- 

[§8]; '9d^ioT-gu[l6]) 
pydtc^ let him come 
jw/dwatc® let them come 

wdpAmin^ look thou at me 322.3 (wdpA- to look at; -m- [§21]) 
ponimi speak thou no more to him 56.3 (poni- [§ 16]; -m- [§ 21]) 
TndwinAtumi ask him to come 366.19, 368.2 {rmwi- [§ 16]) 
wdpA7ne"\C' look ye at him 242.19 (wdpA-; -m- [§21]; -e- [§ 8]) 
[In dpinahwinage open it and set us (excl.) free 290.22 -ndge 
is a palpable error for -n&ge, for the subject is thou. — T. M.] 

§ 82. THE INTEBBGGATIVE MODE 

There is an interrogative mode that plays the r61e of an indirect 
question. It has some points in common with the conjunctive 
mode; it is a subordinate mode; it makes use of the syllabic aug- 
ments d and vn to express indefinite and future tenses; it has a com- 
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plete set of pronominal forms from which, in turn, are derived 
others that are used to express further degrees of subordination. 
The forms are as follows: 

Interrogative Conjunctive, Aorist and Future 





SinRular 






Plural 


1st per. 


^ \wandni 
vn-] 


Exclu. 
Incl. 




a- 1 
,^^dgdm 


2d per. 


a- 


WAnani 


2d per. 






3d per. an. 




gwdni 


3d per. 


an. 


Or 1 

^gwdhigi 


3d per. inan. 


vn'\ 


>gw(ini 


3d per. 


inan. 


^J^^dhini 



These forms appear in various connections. An example of a 
future is—' 

wiwdpipemutlwAgweni^ when we shall begin shooting at each 
other 20.12 (indirect question; wdpi- [§ 16]; pemu- in dwdpi- 
pemutlwdtc* then they began shooting at each other 20.14; cf. 
nl'pemwdvf^ I am going to shoot at him 248.14; -tl-- recip- 
rocal [§ 38]) 
Three of those used for the aorist will be shown. One is an in- 
direct question after an imperative statement. 

TcluAThdtucdpw^' d' ^dsenogwd^n* you should inquire how the affair 
stood 

Another is in an indirect question after a declarative, negative 
statement. 

dgvnnotdgdydnin* ddsowAndn* I did not learn what their name 
was 

A third use is in the salutation of a first meeting after a long 
absence. 

d^pydWAudn^! and so thou hast come! 
Without a, this interrogative appears in 

dgwi meclcwdhdw^ ndwdgwin* did you not see a red swan 80.5, 16; 
82.6 (nd- to see [§ 16]; -wdgwi [§ 32]; -7i< [§ 29]) 

[No transitive forms are given in the above table for the interroga- 
tive subjunctive. Note, however, 

ne^agwani (somebody) must have killed him 66.7 
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This is a form of this class; -a corresponds to a of -dw^ in this inde- 
pendent mode; -gwdn^ as in the table; but a- is lacking. — T. M.] 

The subjunctive of the indirect question omits the temporal prefix, 
and has throughout final -e instead of -i (rwdndne, -gwahiney etc.). 

[riosagwan® somebody slew him 26.15 (the change of the stem 
vowel ^ to a as in the participial ndsdiP' he that slew him 26.13) 
should be noted. — T. M.] 

§ 33. PARTICIPLA.LS 





I 


we excl. we Incl. 


thou 


Intransitive .... 


-yani 


-ydge 


-yAgwe 


-yAni 


me 

usexcl .... 

usincl 

thee .... . 

ye 

him 

them, an. . . . 

it 

them, inan . . . 


-ndni 

-UAgdwe 

-Aga 

-Agigi 

-Am&ni 

-Amdnini 


-n&ge 

-nOge 

-Ageta 

-Agetcigi 

-Amdge 

-Amdgini 


-Agwa 
-Agwigi 
-AmAgwe 
-AmAgwini 


-iyAni 
-iydge 

-Ata 
-Atcigi 
-AmATii 
-AMAnini 





ye 


he 


they, an. 


it 


they, inan. 


Intransitive .... 


-ydgwe 


-ta 


-tdgi 


-miga'ki 


-miga'kini 


me 

usexcl 

usincl 

thee 

ye 

him ... . 
them, an. , . . 

it 

them, inan. . . 


-iyagwe 
-iydge 

-dgwa 
-dgwigi 
-Am&gwe 
-Amdgwini 


-ita 

-iyAmeta 

-nAgwa 

-'ka 

-ndgwa 

-dta 

-ata 

-Aga 

-Agini 


-itcigi 

-iyAmetcigi 

-^Agwigi 

-kigi 

-uAgwigi 

-atcigi 

-atcigi 

-Agigi 

-Agigi 


-gwiydni 
-gwiydge 

-gwiyAni 

-gwiyOgwe 

-gwitd 

-gwiwdtci 

-AmOmiga'ki 

-AmOmiga'ki 


-gwiydnini 

-gwiydgini 

-gwiyAgwini 

-gwiyAnird 

-gwiy&gwini 

-gwifc&tcini 

-Amdmiga'kini 
-Amdmiga'kini 



It may be well to point out here some of the differences between 
the participle and the conjunctive verb. In the first place, the par- 
ticiple lacks the temporal augment a to denote indefinite tense. In 
the second place, the vowel of the first syllable of the initial stem 
undergoes change; this, however, is not always maintained if the 
vowel be i, o, or u. Finally, as observed from the table, the singular 
of the third person animate intransitive ends in -ta, the plural of the 
same person and gender ends in -tdgij and the ending of the plural of 
the third person inanimate is -miga'Jcini instead of -^miga^hi. Some 
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of these differences can be seen from a comparison of a few participles 
with their related conjunctives : 

d^hAnemiJidHc* when he went yon way 

ebne^miJiaM^ he who went yon way 

a'ngmiM'tcig* they who went yon way 

a'n^miAamiga'ki^n* they (the stones) that went yon way 
apefmeTca'tc* when he passed by 

fB!me^Tca\^ he who passed by 

WThxxtcCtc^ when he came from thence 

wsJtdiV^ he who came from thence 

tra'^amiga'ki^* they (the things) that came from thence 
d^lciwita'tc^ when he staid around them 

fcitw'^atci^ they who staid about them 

i:ite?i'^iniga*ki^ni they (the things) that remained about 

psiinine'Jca^watcig^ they that chase 70 title (stem-vowel e) 
rrm'lcaddwW' he who was fasting 186 title (stem-vowel a) 
im.nwdneta^ he who preferred it 136.5 (stem-vowel e) [ending 

-ag^ for -Ag^—T. M.] 
wkpinlgwdt^ the white-eyed one 150.1 (stem-vowel a) 
tsipdn At^ the one whom you love 150.1 (stem-vowel e) 
WBLnimdt^ the one whom he had forsaken 150.7 (stem-vowel i) 
riasat* he that slew him 26.13, 17 (stem- vowel e) 
tchgdndtowdtcig^ they of every language 22.14 (tcdg ior^tcdgi 

[§16]) 
mf fc^matcig they who had been making love to her 46.5 {miTc- 

[§16]; -6-[§8]; -m-[§21]) 

The transitive pronominal forms differ most widely where the third 
person is involved in the subject. The transitive participle of the 
third person sometimes has the force of a possessive construction 
combined with that of an objective. Its sense is then more of the 
nature of a noun. Its pronominal endings are slightly different, as 
can be seen from the table. 





he 


they 


him 


■mcini 
■dtcV 
-Agi 
'Agini 


•dwdtcini 


them 


■awaici't 


it 


-Amowdtci 


them 


-Amotodtcini 







These forms occur in situations like these : 

^ciTMMCo'matci^n' his relative; viz., one to whom he is related 
(-m- [§ 21]) 
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talTwfwdHjLg^ his object of relation; viz., a thing to which he is 
bound by a tie irt- [§ 21]) 

fcinaii^amaVatci^* their relative 

fcifia-wa'f A'mowa^tc* their object of relation 

wdj^^ma'watc*^** the animate objects of his view; viz., the ani- 
mate objects at which he is looking (wdpA- to see; -m- [§ 21]) 

wdpA^Agi^n^ the inanimate objects of his view (-^- [§ 21]) 

w^ma'watci^** their companions; viz., ones with whom they 
were in company (vn- [§ 16]) 

'MTt^'^Amowatci^n* their accompaniments 

vntdmebtciD} he who accompanied him 70.14 (full analysis, note 
23, p. 869; translation in Fox Texts not accurate) 

pyar^atcin* she whom he had brought 

pagAmemetciD.^ he who was being hit 26.25 (from pAg- [§ 14]) 

§ 34. THIBD PERSON ANIMATE 

The third person animate, singular and plural, has two forms. The 
first of these forms is -td for the singular, -wdtci for the plural; the 
second is -nitd for both singular and plural. The latter form is used 
in two cases. One is syntactic, and occurs when the dependent verb 
is subordinate to a principal verb. The other is psychological, and 
occurs when the subject of the dependent verb plays a less important 
r6le than the subject of another verb; it is a frequent construction in 
narration. The subjective noun of the dependent verb takes on an 
objective ending -WAui for the singular, and -waH or Jia'* for the plural. 

d/'pyatc* d/'pydm'ic^ when he came the other was arriving 

o'ni ne^gvie^nw* d'ndgwd^tc* . . . Jcd'geyd^'* d^'pydm^tc^ so then 

once went he away . . . then by and by here came another 
ite^pihd'w^ dJia'wim'tc^ i^'hwdwA^n^ he went over to the place 

where the woman was 
ugVmdWA'g^ d^pUi'gdwd^tc*, o'ni usHrmfwdhB:'^* dnvfvnm\Q^ the 

chiefs then went inside, and thereupon the youths came on out 

The sam3 thing happens to a transitive verb in the same relation. 
The change takes place with the form representing the subject, but 
the form representing the object remains unchanged. The change 
occurs when the subject of a dependent verb becomes the object of 
a principal verb. The subjective noun of the dependent verb has 
the objective ending -Ani in the singular, and -a^ in the plural. In 
the following examples, the first two show the construction with an 
intransitive dependent verb, and the next two show the construction 
with a transitive verb. 
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wd/fAma'w^ ine'niwA'n^ d/'pydm'tc^ he watched the man come 
wd/pAma'w^ ine'niwB,'''^ d^'pydm'tc^ he watched the men come 
wd/fATna'w^ ine'niwA^n^ dne'sdm'tc^ p^c^jr^'^iwA^n* he watched the 

man kill a deer 
nd'wdw^ in^niwa!^'^ dwdpA^mdrd'^tc^ ne'niwA'lCi^ dnesdmic^ peceg^- 

^iwA^n* he beheld the men looking at a man killing a deer 

In the third example, d in dne'shni^tc^ refers to pecege'siwA^n^j the 
object that was slain. In the fourth example, d in dwdpA'mlm'tc^ 
refers to ne'niwA^'n^, the object looked at by the plural ine'niwa'''^; 
Tie'niwA^n*, in turn, becomes the subject of dne'sani'^tc^j and pecege'si- 
WA^'n* is the object. 

[Dr. Jones is slightly mistaken regarding -nitci in transitive forms. 
From the Fox Texts I can make two deductions: namely, that when the 
object is the third person animate, the form is -dnitci (as Dr. Jones 
also saw); when third person inanimate, the form is -Aminitci {with 
-aminitci as a variant). The -d- of -SLnitci is the same pronominal ele- 
ment to be seen in a — modtci (§ 29), etc. ; while -Ami- is related to Am- 
in -Ainwa (§ 28); Amo in a — Ainoiodtci (§ 29); -avio- -Amaw- of the 
double object, etc. Contrast a^tcdgAm^mU^ then they ate it all (ani- 
mate) 294.10 {a — nM [§ 29]; tcdg- for tcdgi- totality [§ 16] by con- 
traction [§ 10]; Am- for Amw- to eat [§ 16] by elision [§ 12]) with 
M'^di^^^aminitc* they crunched them (bones: inanimate) 294.10 (M- 
reduplication [§ 25]; ^Mwa- to crunch [§ 16]; -t- [§ 21]; a- dropped 
[§ 12]). And observe 7ia*>fca7ca^^/wawatc* again they ate it (animate) 
ALL 296.3 (for nd"l(f^ again a- [§ 10]; a — dwdwtc* [§ 29]) and ^"kdJcdwA- 
^Amowatc* THEN they crunched them (bones : inanimate) 296. 5 {d—Amo- 
wdtc^ [§ 29]), where no change in the third person subject occurs. Note 
also d/ia/^ena^Aminitc* then they vomited them (inanimate) 294. 13 (for 
on*-^-), but am^m^w^^amowatc* then they vomited them (inanimate) 
296.6 (for a — Amowdt& [§ 29]). Further compare a*i4'^*/>^aminitc* 
172.19, a*^ 'dJd^pmAxmmXxi^ 172.16, then he took it in his hand (^4 -dap-, 
A'tdp- initial stem; -e- [§ 8]; -n- [§ 21 J) with au*da'/?^/iAg* then he 
took IT 172.5 {a — Ag* [§ 29]; ^'a'tdpenAg^ 174.15 is a variant; In^-A'dd- 
pen.A^ 172.12 is for In^ a-). See also 22.23; 68.13; 150.15, 17; 160.18; 
166.19; 172.14, 17; 174.8; 188.21; 244.14; 348.18, 22, 23. This Ami 
is also to be seen in an interrogative verbal form (§ 32); namely, d'tAn- 
wdtAjninigwdn* 340. 11, 17. The inserted -ni- is also noteworthy. The 
analysis of this is a — gwdnf (§ 32); tAn- to engage in (§ 16); wd 
sound (§ 20). He sounded it (i. e. , his voice) out is a close ren- 
dering. 

It should be observed that the same device of inserting -ni- is used 
in the subjunctive; e. g., pydnit^ 156.21 should he chance to 
COME.— T. M.] 
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XTse of the Possessed Noun as Subject of a Verb 

An independent verb with the possessed noirn of the third person 
used as the subject changes the form of its pronominal ending from 
-t(?^ to -niwAn* in the singular and from -WAg* to -niwa'^ in the plural. 
The change is one of concord between the subject and the verb. 

utAnemd'hemA^'n* jpj/a'niwA^* his dog comes 
viAnemohe'mwciWA^n* pi/a'niwA^n* their dog comes 
utAnemd'hema^'* pya'niwa^** his dogs come 
utATiemohe'mwdwa''^ 2>ya'niwa^** their dogs come 

The next set of examples are of the independent transitive verb. 
It is to be noted that the change of the pronominal ending concerns 
only the one representing the subject; the one standing for the 
object remains the same. 

utAnemd'hemA^n* wd^pAmdmwA''n^ 7na"hwWwA''n^\i\a dog looked at 
the wolf (a in wA'pArnhniwA^'n^ is an objective sign, and refers 
to ma^'hwdWA^n*, the object of the verb) 

utAnemo^Jiema^'* ti^d'p^maniwa^** ma^'hwdwa^'^ his dogs watched 
the wolves 

If the object of the verb become in turn the subject of a dependent 
clause, it will still keep its objective form; but its verb will be of the 
dependent group. The object of the main verb will be represented 
as subject of the dependent verb by -nitci (ni in -mtci is the same as 
ni in -niwAn*). As in the case of the independent verb, so in that of 
the dependent verb, the sign of the object is unmodified. 

tUAuemd'hemA^n^ wdpAmdmw A^'n^ ine^niwA^n^ dne^sdnVtc^ ma'^hwd- 
WA'n* his dog looked at the man who was killing the wolf 
(a in dne'sRniHc^ refers to ma^'JiwdWA^ni, the object that was 
killed; and nitci in the same verb refers to ine^niwA^n^, the 
subject who did the killing; the verb is of the conjunctive 
mode) . 

If the verb of the possessed subject contain a dependent clause 
with object, it will keep the singular -niwAn*, even though the 
possessed subject be plural. 

viAnemdhe^mwdwsi^'^ wd' pAmduiw A^n^ ma^^hwdwA^n* d^pemine- 
^Jca^'wdni^tc* Jcd'Tcd^cdJiA^n* their dogs looked at the wolf chasing 
the pig 

utAnemoJie'mwdwsi^'^ wd^pAmdmwA''n^ ma^'hwdwa^'* d'pemine- 
^Tca'^wdniHc^ Jcd'kd^caha^'* their dogs watched the wolves chas- 
ing the pigs 
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There is also a peculiarity of construction belonging to the pos- 
sessed inanimate noun of the third person when used as the subject 
of an intransitive verb. The pronominal ending representing the 
subject of the independent verb is changed from -w* to -niw* in the 
singular, and from -on* to -niwAU* in the plural. These peculiarities 
can be observed from an illustration of an independent intransitive 
verb. 

viA'seni^m* pyd'migAteni^w^ his stone comes this way 
viAse'nimA'^n* pydmigAte'mwA^n^ his stones come hitherward 

The construction is not so simple with a transitive verb. If the 
verb takes an object which in turn becomes the subject of a subordi- 
nate clause, then its pronominal subject becomes -niwAn^ for both 
the singular and the plural. 

utA'sem'm* mecugwi'mwA'la} Tte'niwA^'n^ d'p€mine']ca''wdnVtc* 
i'^JcwawA^n* his stone hit the man who was chasing the woman 

utAse'nimA^n^ mecugwi' niwA^'n^ Tie'niwa'^^ d'pemine'Jca^'wdnVtc* 
V^Tcwdwa"^^ his stones hit the men who were in pursuit of the 
women 

If there be only the subject, verb, and object, then the verb 
assumes dependent form. The ending of the pronominal element 
representing the subject of an assertive verb is -nitd, which at once 
looks like an animate form of the conjunctive. But there are three 
peculiarities which point toward a passive participial. One is the 
presence of -gwi- before -nitc*. This -gwi- seems to be the same as -g- or 
-gru-, which, occurring in the same place, expresses a passive relation. 
Another peculiarity is that the first vowel of the initial stem imder- 
goes change. Finally, the syllabic augment d is wanting. Change 
of the vowel of an initial stem, and the absence of the augment a, are 
the peculiar characteristics of a participial. 

utA^ senium* mact^'gwini^tc* ine'niwA^n* his stone hit the man 
utAse'nimA^n* macu'gwini^tc* ine^niwA^'n* his stones struck the man 

The active transitive form of the verb is me'cwdw^ he hit him 
wrTH A MISSILE. The animate passive conjunctive is dme'cugu'tc^ 

WHEN HE WAS STRUCK BY A MISSILE. 

[Here should be mentioned the pecuUar treatment of a possessed 
inanimate noun of the first person with a transitive verb taking an 
animate object. In this case the form of the verb is precisely the 
same as in the passive [§ 41], but the incorporated pronominal object 
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immediately precedes the final termination. An example is nlpi-l* 
netdwaiagw'^ my arbow was cabbying it away (pbom me) 80.19; 82. 
8, 21; nipifcu*' ne^'M?ii^agw* my abbow was cabbying it away (fboh 
me) 80.8. The analysis of the last is n- my; m- sufl&x omitted (| 45); 
Ipi ARBOW ; 'Jcu'* VEBiLY ; ne — gv/* i am (§ 41) ; the -a- before the -gw^ is 
the same objective incorporated third person pronoun met in §5 28, 29 
(e. g., dnesMc* then he slew him) . The t after ne- is inserted accord- 
ing to § 28 ; dwA' dwa- is an initial stem (§16) meaning to carry away ; 
the following t seems to be a reflex of the inanimate subject (see § 21). 
I may add, nlpi-Jc^ is merely a reduction of nlpi-Jcu'* by stress (§ 6). — 
T.M.] 

Use of the Possessed Noun of the Third Person as the Obl«tct of a Verb 

Ambiguity is likely to arise when a possessed noun of the third 
person, like o'sau* his father, becomes the object of a verb. In a 
sentence like ndwdw^ o^sau* he saw his father there are two possible 
fathers: one is the father of the subject, and the other is the father 
of somebody else. The sentence, however, implies but a single 
father, but which one is meant is not made positive by any special 
form. As the sentence stands, the reference is rather to the father 
of the subject. But if the father of another be in mind, and there 
be a desire to avoid ambiguity, then one of two methods is employed. 
In the one the name of the son appears before the possessed noun, 
the name ending with the sign of the objective: 

na'wdw^ PdgwA^nlwA''n^ o'«An* he saw Running-Wolf's father 

In the other, use is made of an incorporated dative construction. 

ndtA^mawd'^w^ o'sau*, the literal rendering of which is he saw it 
FOR HIM HIS father; and the sense of which is he saw him 
WHO WAS FATHER TO ANOTHER. The vowcl A after < is an 
inanimate pronominal element. It is objective, while d of 
the penult is animate and in a dative relation, [nd- is an 
initial stem, to see; -<- is an intervocalic (§ 8); -dv/^ (§ 28). — 
T. M.] 

The^ 'Amaw- of ndt'Ama,wdw^ is identical with the -Amaw- of 
Apt'hrmBwin^ untie this for me 312.12 {Afi- untie [§16]; -in* 
[§31]); aM'p'Amawa^c' then he untied the thing and took ft 
OFF FROM HIM 312.13 {d — dtci^ [§ 29]) ; pemutAmsivfimL shoot him for 
ME 202.18; 204.9 (pemu- for pemwur- [§ 12]; -f- [§ 21]; -inuy a pro- 
longation of 'in* [§ 31]); slgaJiAiasiWln pour it out for him (me?) 
236.8 (-a- [§ 8]; -h- [§ 21]; -In for -in* [§ 31] by contraction [§ 10] and 
stress [§6]). 

* From here to p. 838, addition by T. Michelson. 
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The qaestioD of the double object in Algonquian is not raised by Dr. 
Jones. It surely is found, but I have been unable to gather more than 
a fragmentary series from the Fox Texts. The pronominal form of 
the third person object, singular or plural, animate or inanimate, is 
'Amcuijo- before vowels, -Arab' {-Amu-) before consonants. This occurs 
immediately before the other suffixal pronominal elements. It is clear 
that 'Amaw- and 'Arm- are related to the 'Am- in -kimjtf' of the inde- 
pendent mode (I 28), -Amaw*, -kxxtAgvf^ -kmowaUf'^ etc., of conjunctive 
and subjunctive (§ 29); -kss^e^^ -AUidgu*^^ -Axnoiod^^ etc., of the 
potential, potential subjunctive, prohibitive (§ 30); -Amo^, -Amd^eV, 
-AmAgvf^ -Amdgvf^ -Amomigak*^ etc., of the participial (§ 33); 
-Am?^'^, -Amowat(f^ etc., of the imperative (§ 31). Following are 
examples: 

IcesahiKkmon^ I bum him for you (sing.) 380.1 {Jce — n^ [§ 28]; 

sak' initial stem; -a- [§ 8J; -A- [§ 21]) 
Tcesahakkmonepyf' I bum him for you (pi.) 380.6 (Jce — nepvfi 

[§ 28]; the rest as above) 
pemidAmsLwinu shoot him for me 202.18 {pemu- for pemw- to 

shoot; -t' [§ 8]; -inu for 4n^ [§ 31] by prolongation [§ 5]) 
dhawAtenAnysL^atc then he handed it to him 348.8 (with she as 

subj. 174.17) (for d--at(^ [§ 29] by contraction [§ 10]; -A- [§ 8]; 

awA for awA^ an initial stem [§ 16]; -te- [§ 8], -n- [§ 21]); see 

also 348.10, 12, 14 
MsaJcahAmdb^apyf^ ye will burn him for them 180.14 {kl — apvf' 

[§28]; 8ak-9i,n initial stem; -a- [§ 8]; -A- [§ 21]) 
Api A'mawm** untie it for me 312.12 {Apl [dpi-] to untie [§16]; 

-m« [§31]) 
d'A'pi 'A'xnsLwdtc^ then he untied it for him 312.13 (a — dtc* [§ 29]) 
apydtenAm9.wiiodtc* then they brought it to me 376.9 (d — iiodte^ 

[§ 29]; pyd- motion hitherward [§16]; -te- [§ 8]; -n- [§21]) 
pydtenAmsirNiydgw^ when you (pi.) brought me it 376.1 {d- dropped 

[§ 12]; d—iydgvf [§ 29]) 
dndgoriAmsLwdtd^ then he shoved it into them 358.1 {d — dtc^ 

[§ 29]; -n- [§ 21]; the initial stem is ndgo- [ndgu- 358.3] to 

shove) 
pydtenamswin^ hand me them 242.13 (graphic variant ior pydten- 

AmawmV pyd- [§ 16]; -te- [§ 8]; -in^ [§ 31]) 
nlmdioinAtutAmsiWdu^ I shall go and ask him for it 252.20 (m — 

dvf' [§ 28]; mdwi- to go [§ 16]; UAtu- [nAto-] to ask [§ 16]); 

kenAtotAmon'' I ask it of you 380.2, 4 (ke—n^ [§ 28]) 
dsakahAmawdtc* when he burns him for him title 380 {d — dt(^ 

[§ 29]; sak' initial stem to bubn as an offering; -a- [§ 8]; 

-A- [§ 21]) 
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asa^kahAXXi&i^awdtc^ when they burn him for them title 380 
{or-awatc* [§ 29]) 

Jcetecmatut^AXion^ such is what 1 ask of thee 380.5 (graphic variant 
for ketAcinAtutkmon^; he — n^ [§ 28]; tAci- initial stem mean- 
ing number) 

IndcinAtutAxsmk* is what they beg of thee 382.14 (f or ^n* ^'id-^ 
In* [§ 47]; a—¥ [§ 29]; ici thus) 

m^Amawm** tell them to me 350.19 (the stem is wit- [or w-; -t- as 
in §8?]; .m«[§31]) 

keuMAmJ^n I told it to you 114.22 (for he — n^ [§ 28] by contrac- 
tion [§ 8]) 

*^^^Amawa?>^ thou wilt tell it to him 178.1 {kl — avf' [§ 28]) 

awltATdonan* I tell it to thee 314.1 {a — nan* [§ 29 j) 

kvmtQvabne'md'^ go ahead and tell it to me 112.15 {kl — ne [§ 28]; 
-emd' variant of -Amo-) 

klwltemonepwa 1 will tell it to you (pi.) 356.6 {kl — nepwa [§ 28]) 

' wl'i'ciwlt2imonAgdvf what I should tell you (pi.) 280.13 {wl — 

nAgovf [§ 29]; id- initial stem thus; -amo- variant of -Amd-) 

awdwltAxneiwiyAn* when thou tauntedst me about him 330.16 
{o^iyAn* [§ 29]; wd- [§ 25]) 

wlibltAmB,wiydg^ what we (excl.) would you (sing.) declare to us 
364.20 {wl—iydg^ [§ 29] ) 

dkldwitAmondn* I have nothing more to say to thee 330.13 {a — ndn 
[§ 29]; Iclci- an initial stem denoting completion [§ 16]; an ex- 
cellent example to show that kid- in Algonquian is not (as 
is assumed in some purely practical grammars) merely a tense- 
prefix to form the perfect) 

klwltAuiBwi-tcdmeg^ 1 should merely like you to tell it to me 
328.14 (B—i[§ 28]) 

I do not understand awitAmeg^ wltAmonenAgd'** i ought not to 
HAVE TOLD YOU 314.2. It is clear that nii.^a'" belongs in § 30; -Amd- 
also needs no elucidation. The -ne- is a puzzle; I wonder if it stands 
for -ni' and is the same as the negative suflSx -ni in § 29? 

According to Dr. Jones, d'keteminAvaeiwiydgvf 374.14 (and similarly 
mddndkaketeminAmSi^iydgvf 374.9) means, not in that you have 
BLESSED THEM FOR MY SAKE, — which the analysis would require, — but 

IN THAT YOU HAVE DONE THE BLESSING FOR ME. 

wlwlt Amsisv Age ^ at 350.17 is clear enough in structure {wl — Age^ 
[§§ 29, 35]), but certainly does not fit well with Dr. Jones's explana- 
tion (Fox Texts, p. 351, footnote 3). I suspect that the real sense is i 

MEANT TO HAVE TOLD (yOU) ABOUT THEM FOR HIS SAKE. 

This 'AmaW' is also to be seen in indefinite passives, conjunctive 
mode [§ 41]. Examples are: 
§34 
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a^heJcahAmSiwig* when I was pointed it out 374.16 {a — ig*] kek- 

an initial stem, to know, to find out; -a- [§ 8]; -A- [§ 21]) 
d^Jce]cahkm9i,vfutc* it was pointed out for him 62.8 (a — utcf ; 'Amxwy- 

represents the inanimate object) 
Kc^samaww^c?' when it was done cooking for him 14.18, 21 {Jace- 

Tad' COMPLETION [§ 16]; -antaw' variant of -AmaW'^ a- dropped 

[§ 12]; ar-ut<f) 
dpApa^k€nAmei.yfut(^ then it was taken away and torn off him 

158.19(^^w^*; pA- [§ 2^1; -e- [§ 8]; -n- [§ 21]; pak- to separate) 
d' a' 'kcMAm&wutc^ they deprived him of it and burnt it up 158.19 

(a — utc^; contrast with this d a'^kastdc^ he was burnt up 160.1) 
d 'pa'kwdcAmAWutc^ then it was sliced away for him 14.22 {-c- 

[§ 21]; contrast 14.23 dhAuemisakwdcuk^', hAnemi- [§ 16]) 

Also this 'Amaw' is to be seen in the pronominal termination 
of a transitive verb with possessed noun of the third person as object 
(§34): 

dm^tkmAyfAgvf oslmAn* because we slew his younger brother 
344.10 (d—Agyf [§ 29]; net- a variant of nes- to kill [§§ 9, 16]; 
omn,An^\ o for u\ u — rriAn^ [§ 45]). 

The 'Arm- is certainly also to be seen in a transitive form of the 
interrogative mode, which, though not given by Dr. Jones, neverthe- 
less existed: 

kekekdnetAmmoAndn* you knew all about it 288.5 {ke- [§ 25]; kek- 
initial stem; -am^e- [§ 18]; -^[§ 8 or § 21]; d- dropped [§ 12]; 
d — wAndn* [§ 32]) 

ndtawdnetAxnowAndn^ what you desire in your own mind 180.9 
{ndtav^i]' to desire; -wAndn^ [^ 32]) 

In this connection the peculiar use of 'Amd- in certain cases should 
be mentioned: 

d^klciwltAumgutc* when he was told about them 54.13 {d — tc^ 
[§ 29]; klci' completion; wit- to tell; -gu- [§ 41]) 

dndslgahAm2igutc then she poured it for her 316.23 (for on* 
dslgahkmsLgutc^ by contraction [§ 10]; d — 1(^ [§ 29]; slg- an ini- 
tial stem meaning to pour; -a- [§ 8J; -A- [§ 21]; the English 
idiom prevents this being translated as a passive) 

pydtAUATm^gutc* she was fetched it 318.1 {pyd- [§ 16]; -t- [§ 8]; 
A- variant of -e- [§ 8]; -n- [§ 21]; -d—tc* [§ 29]; -gu- [§ 41]) 

keuAtawdnetAmsLgog* they ask it of you 382.12 {ke—gog* [§ 28]; 
fiAtaW' a by-form of nAtu- to ask; -dne- [§ 18]; -t- [§ 21]) 

nlwltAxna^wa'Trid of course he will tell me it 328,21 {7il — gwa 
[§ 28]; wU' to tell) 
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hnd^papokahBXDSygvi^ then it was tapped on by him 346.15 (for on^ 

ffj)dpakahKvosLgutc^] a — tc^ [§ 29]; -gu- [§ 41]; por- [§ 25]; pak- 

[cf. apapa^epydhAminiU^ 68.13] to tap; -a- [§ 8]; -A- [§ 21]; 

note that the subject grammatically must be animate) 

A double object is clearly to be seen in 344.5, 7, 15, 24; 346.8: but 

unfortunately I can not completely analyze the form; pdj>aM,t9^mB,Yr' 

is a variant for papAffAtAumw-^ and the double object is clear (pa- 

[§ 25] ; pAgA' [pdgi-] to strike with a club). 

A couple of examples where the subject is the third person plural, 
and the direct object third person singular (or plural), with the second 
person singular as indirect object, are — 

\^pydi^gb^ they will bring them to you 348.3 {Jci — go^ [§ 28]; pya- 

motion hitherward [§ 16]; -t- [§ 21] and 
kiAaira^agog they will fetch them to you 348.4 (for hi — gog* [§ 28] 
by contraction [§ 10]; -A- [§ 8]; awa- variant of awA- to fetch 
[§ 16]; -t' [§§ 8, 21]). The -d- is the same objective pronominal 
element seen in ne — ai^a, ke — ^^pwa^ etc. [§ 28]; a — a^*, a — Bwdtci^ 
etc. [§29]; -a^, -eitodsa [§30]; -a to, -atctgi, -htcini^ -diwatcini^ etc 
[§ 33]. 

Allied to the double object is the treatment of a possessed noun as 
the object of a transitive verb. Dr. Jones has treated the possessed 
noun of the third person as the object of a transitive verb of the third 
person [§ 34]. But there are other cases. 

Thus nem^^m* netdwAl^gvf^ she carried my sacred bundle away 
326.24; 328.5, 14; 330.2 {ne- [§ 45]; ne—gvf' [§ 28]; -a- as above; -^ 
[§ 28]; dwA' [awa-] to carry away; -t- [§ 8 or § 21?]). As far as the 
verb is concerned, the structure is the same as in neka'kitSLgw^ she has 
HIDDEN IT FROM ME 326.17 {Jcahi- is an initial stem meaning to con- 
ceal). Furthermore, it should be noted that although the noun is 
inanimate, -a- is animate. An example of where the possessed noun 
is the first person plural (incl.) and the subject is the second person 
singular is ke^«*i<?*i<?nan* kiAa^^inaw* thou wilt take our (incl.) 
DRUM along 348.9 {ke--ndn^ [§ 45]; -t- [§ 45]; klr-^vf' [§ 28]; -A- [§ 8]; 
awA' a variant of dwA--^ -n- [§ 21]). Observe that ako'kon* (348.10, 17) 
DRUM is inanimate, as shown by the termination ' (§ 42); and that the 
pronominal elements of ke^a'^*^6>nan* are inanimate; nevertheless the 
pronominal elements incorporated in the verb are animate.^ 

Two kinds of participles drop the final sign of the subject, and take 
on a lengthened termination when it becomes necessary for them to 
enter into a relation involving the use of -n* as a final ending. One 
is the transitive participle with an animate subject and an inaminate 
object; the nominative ending of this participle is -jr*. 



^ From p. 834 to here, addition by T. Michelson. 
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pamiwafsdsJcA^g^ one who passes by flttdxing a light 
na'wWw^ pdmiwasd'alcAVCimiici^^ he saw him that went past 
flashing a light 

The same ending with similar change occurs with an intransitive 
participle. 

pd'wdcV^ one who shakes his (own) body while lying down 
wd'pAmd^w^ pdwacimi'nitci^n* he looked at him who lay shaking 
his own body 

The other kind of participle is with the subject ending in -f*. 
The dropping of -f* is common with the indefinite passive participle. 

mi'n€t* one to whom he was given 

dJdgvtc* mf ne'metci^n* and so he was told by the one to whom he 
was given (-m- [§ 21]; see also § 8) 

§ 3S. Syntactic Use of Modes and Tenses 

1. Futvre. — The future sometimes denotes expectation, desire, and 
exhortation. 

nl'py^ I hope to come 
Jd'py^ may you come 
vn'pydw^ let him come 

2. Conjunctive. — ^Tense for the present and past is indicated by the 
syllabic augment a-. If the conjunctive preserves its purely sub- 
ordinate character, as when it stands in an indirect relation to an 
idea previously expressed or to an independent statement, then the 
augment &■ is more likely to refer to an action as past. Thus: 

A'slcAtc* h'^pydtc* in course of time he came (cf. 38.14) 
ne'^py^ dJ^pyayA^n* I came when you arrived 

But if the conjunctive departs from its subordinate function, then 
the syllabic a- may, according to context, refer to an occurrence as 
past, or as extending up to, and as taking place during, the present. 
This is the same indefinite tense of the independent verb. 

ane'pdyaV I slept; I am sleeping 
ane'jwj/iiV you slept; you are sleeping 
afnepa^tc* he slept; he sleeps 

It is to be observed that the translations are finite assertions, and 
are in the indicative mode, as would be the case for an independent 
verb of the same tense. They illustrate a peculiar use of the con- 
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junctive, — a use that belongs to all narrative discourse, as in the 
language of myth, legend, tradition. 

This finite use is parallel to that found in the Latin construction 
of accusative with infinitive. 

The conjunctive has a future tense, which is indicated by the 
prefix vrin. The temporal prefix also occurs with the third person of 
animate and inanimate independent forms. [See my note to § 28. — 
T.M.] 

As in the independent series, so here, the future can be iised to 
express vague anticipation and desire. . 

vn'TmyA'n^f dost thou expect to go? 
wihMc* he wants to go 

3. Dependent Character of the Prorunninal Forms of the NegaMve 
Independent Verb. — It is convenient at this point to make mention of 
the negative forms of the independent intransitive verb. The negative 
adverb is dgw* no, not. Its position is before the verb, and its use 
involves a modification of the conjunctive. In the first place, the 
temporal vowel a- drops out, and so there is no sign to indicate 
indefinite tense. In the second place, all the pronominal elements 
take on a terminal -ni, all the terminal vowels of the conjimctive 
being e. 

The following examples show some of the forms with stem: 

a'gwi pyd'ydnVn* I do not come; I did not come 

a'gwi pyd^yAnVn* thou dost not come; thou didst not come 

a'gwi pyd'tcin* he does not come; he did not come 

a'gwi pydmi'ga'JcV'n* it does not come; it did not come 

a'gwi pyd'ydgVni they and I do not come ; they and I did not come 

For the future, the negative independent verb has the prefiT tin-. 
The negative of the conjunctive verb is indicated by pwd^wi. Its 
use brings about no change in the form of the verb. It stands 
between the tense particles a- and wl- and the verbal stems. 

a^'pwawipyayaV when I did not come 
vn^pwhwipyd'^tc* while he has no desire to come 

4. The Subjunctive. — The subjunctive has a variety of uses. In one 
it is used to express an unfulfilled wish. 

nd'sdt* may he get well 

po'nepydH^ would that he ceased from drunkenness 

In another it is employed to express a wish, as of a prayer. In 
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its use; it occurs with an adverb tai'ydna, which conveys the desid- 
erative sense of would that! oh, if! 

tai'ywna pyd't^l oh, if he would only come! 
The subjunctive is also used to express the possibility of an action. 

pe'musdH' he might pass by on foot 

tetepu'sdyA^n' thou shouldst walk aroimd in a circle 

The same subjunctive is employed to express two kinds of condi- 
tions. In the one, where the condition is assumed as possible, the 
subjunctive stands in the protasis ; while the future indicative of an 
independent verb is in the conclusion. The tense of the subjimctive 
is implied, and is that of the future. 

vn'U'pi'tdha^w^ pyd'migd^'Jc'' he will be pleased if it should come 

In the other, where the condition is assumed as contrary to fact, 
both clauses stand in the subjunctive. The tense of both clauses is 
imphed; that of the protasis is past, and that of the conclusion is 
present. 

wpi'tahdH^ pyd'miga^^Jc' he would be pleased if it had come 

The forms of this subjimctive are connected with past action. 
The idea of relative time is gathered more from implication of the 
context than from the actual expression of some distiuctive element 
calling for past time. Some of the uses to which this subjimctive is 
put are the following: 

It is used to express an unattained desire. It occurs with taiydna. 
tai'ydna 'kl'wdte'' ""l oh, if he only had turned and come back! 

It is used as a potential. 

ta'TcAmusd'yAne^^^ thou mightest have gone by a short way in 
your walk across country 

It frequently has the force of an indicative, and, when so used, the 
verb makes use of the tense particles d and vn. [See my note to 
§ 29. — T. M.] But the action is always represented with reference 
to an event in the past. 

%'ni te'pe'hv* d'^pemdmute^'* it was on that night when he fled 
for his life (pem- [§ 16]; 'dmu- [see -d- § 19]) 

In this connection it often occurs with an adverb, Ice'ydJiA^p^y 
which has such meanings as rr was true; it was a fact; why, as 

A MATTER OF FACT. 
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IcdySho^'p^ vn'A'ceno'waie^^^ now, as a matter of fact, it was their 
intention to be absent 

6. The Potential, — ^The potential is used to express a possibility. 

naMnd'gd'Jd'^tc* he might learn how to sing 
pyd'^Jcd^^ I am likely to come 

The potential subjunctive is used in a vgrb that stands in the con- 
clusion of a past condition contrary to fact, while in the protasis 
stands a verb in the past subjunctive. 

noMnd'gdte'^'^ ite'pihd^s^ had he known how to sing, he would 
have gone to the place 

6. The negative of the verb in the protasis is piod'w*, and the nega- 
tive of the verb in the conclusion is a'wiP. 

pwa'w* nahind'gdte'''' a' wit* Ite'piTm^s^ if he had not known how 
to sing, he would not have gone to the place 

7. The prohibitive imperative is introduced by Ica^j a negative 
adverb with the meaning not or do not. 

8. TTie Imperative, — It was observed how the future independent 
was used as a mild imperative. There is still another light impera- 
tive, one that is used in connection with the third person animate. It 
is almost like a subjunctive (see § 31). The forms of this impera- 
tive have a passive sense, and are best rendered by some such word 

as LET. 

J^e^pronominal Elements (§§ 36^1) 

§ 86. FOBMAL VALTTE OF PBE-PBONOMIKAL ELEHEKTS 

In §§ 20-21 a number of stems have been described which precede 
the pronouns, and which have in some cases the meaning of a noun, 
or less clearly defined instrumentality; in others, a classificatory 
value relating to animate and inanimate objects; while in many 
cases their significance is quite evanescent. Many of these elements 
have more or less formal values, and correspond to the voices of the 
verbs of other languages ; while still others seem to be purely formal 
in character. For this reason these elements, so far as they are 
formal in character, will be treated here again. 

i 37. CAUSAL PABTICLES 

-^H- animate, -f- inanimate. (See § 21) 
As has been stated before, these particles sometimes imply that 
something is done with the voice, but ordinarily they simply 
§§36,37 
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indicate the transitive character of the verb. The animate -m- 
immediately precedes an animate, pronominal element. When 
the object is animate, it comes before the form that represents 
an objective relation; but when the object is inanimate, then 
it stands preceding the sign that represents the animate sub- 
ject. The intervocalic t stands in front of the vowel that rep- 
resents the inanimate object. (See examples in § 21.) 
The consonant t often has a whispered contiauant before articu- 
lation Ct). With one form or the other, the consonant has 
an inanimate use which is peculiar to itself alone. It often 
conveys the idea of work; of the display of energy; of activity 
which implies the use of some agency, but without expressing 
any particular form of instrumentality. This use of the iuter- 
vocalic consonant involves a difference in the form of the 
objective pronomiual sign. In the examples that were just 
cited, the sign of the objective inanimate pronoun was a 
or A. With this other use of t or 7, the inanimate sign of the 
objective pronoun is o or o. 

po'nVto^w^ he no longer works at it; he no longer makes it (pdni- 
[§ 16]) 
. nesA^UAgi^'IP I had a hard time with it; I had trouble making it 

hf hw9 w. 

There is one group of causal particles which have a commcHi fimc- 
tion of reference to instrumentality in general. They are h, 
Tm, and w. Comparing the use of one of these with that 
of t or H brings out clearly the difference between causal par- 
ticles with the instrumental sense limited and t or H that has 
the instrumental function unlimited. With it, for example, 
the emphasis is rather upon the connection of the action of 
the verb and the means taken to act upon the object; On the 
other hand, with t or H the connection is closer between the 
action of the verb and the object of the verb. The idea of 
instrumentality is so vague as to be left wholly to inference. 

TcA^skahA'mvf' he accomplished the work (by the help of some 

kmd of agency) QcasTc- [§ 16]; -Amvf' [§ 28]) 
TcA'skVio^w^ he accomplished the work 
d'pydtdhwdtc* he then fetched it 266.15 {pydrt'd- [§§ 16, 8, 19]; 

-dtcf [§ 29]) 
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One more comparison will perhaps suffice upon this point. 
There is a causal particle m which has already been men- 
tioned. It has a common use associated with the instrumen- 
tality of the mouth, more particidarly with that of speech. 

po'niiaa^w^ no longer does he speak to him 
pd'nVto^w^ no longer does he do it 

§ 38. THE BECIPBOCAL VBBB 

Now that the tables of the transitive pronominal elements have 
been shown, it will be convenient to take up the other two classes of 
transitive verbs; viz., the reciprocals and reflexives. They can be 
dismissed with a few remarks. Both have much the character of an 
intransitive verb; in fact, their form is that of an intransitive. The 
reciprocal expresses mutual participation on the part of two or more 
subjects, and so the verb does not occur except in plural form or 
with a plural sense. The reciprocal notion is expressed by ti incor- 
porated between the stem of the verb and the £nal, pronominal sign. 
[It should be noted that in all the examples given, 'il- is the incorpo- 
rated element, not -ti-. — T. M.] The reciprocal has a reflexive sense, 
in that it represents the subjects as objects of the action. Its force 
as a transitive is gathered from the context. 

mlgd'tiWA^g* they fought together; they fought with one another 

ne'wdpAtipe''n^ he and I looked at each other 

Jce^nlmihetVpw^ you danced together 

dHAnetig* at a place where gambling one with another is going on 

nawihetiw Agape' ^ they always visit one another 238.23 

dhitinitc^ they said one to another 76.14 (-nitcf [§ 34]) 

dndvmtrivdtc* as one was eyeing the other 112.8 

mdnetidg* they who played the harlot with each other 150 title 

[so text ; error for -tcig^] 
aTcaTcAndneiltc^ she and he talked together a great deal 176.21 

(JcAU- reduplicated) 
mAmdtiWAgdpe they are always taking things from each other 

276.16 (rAg- for -Agi before -ape) 
Jd'tAuetipen^ let us make a bet with each other 296.18 
dhitiwdtc* they said one to another 358.25 

d'pdnilcAndneiiwdtc so with no further words to each other 62.6 
Mmigdtipen^ he and I shall fight against each other 60.6 
tcdgdUAtothvdtc^ then an invitation was extended to all, everyone 

asking everyone else 60.13 (jtcdg- for tcdgi- all) 
§38 
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§ 89. THE BEFLEXIVE VEBB 

In the reflexive verb the action refers back to the subject. The 
sign of the reflexive is -tisu' or -tiso- with the u or o vowel in either 
case sometimes long. The reflexive sign occurs in the same place as 
the reciprocal; viz., between the stem and the final pronoun. The 
difference of meaning between the two signs is, that -tisiir- represents 
the subject solely as the object of the action, and does not, like -fi-, 
convey the reciprocal relation which two or more subjects bear to 
one another. Reflexive -ti- in -tisu- is plainly the same element as 
the reciprocal -ti-. 

wdh a' tiao'^w^ he looked at himself (wdhA- same as wdpA) 
pAgA'tiso'^w^ he hit himself (pAgA allied with pAgi to stbike) 
dhitisatc* he then said to himself 286.22 {hi to say) 

§ 40. THE MIDDLE VOICE 

Thus far the description has been of verbs in the active voice. Two 
other voices are yet to be mentioned, — the middle and the passive. 
The middle voice represents the subject in close relation with the 
action of the verb. It is a form of construction of which the dialect 
is especially fond. The form of the verb is active, and mainly of a 
predicative intransitive character; but the meaning is passive. The 
voice is distinguished by animate and inanimate signs. Only two 
sets of signs will be taken up, the two most frequently met with. 
The animate sign is o and u long and short, and the inanimate is a. 
These vowels are immediately preceded by intervocalic consonants, 
among which are s for the animate and t for the inanimate. It is 
perhaps better to refer to the combinations of so and so, su and su, 
and td, as some of the signs of the middle voice. These forms are 
incorporated between the stem and the pronominal ending. The 
combinations of su and td were met with before in the section on 
secondary connective steins (§ 20). They appeared there in the r6le 
of co-ordinative stems, and the sense they conveyed was that of heat 
and WARMTH. They were used with reference to an existence or con- 
dition of the subject, and occurred among verbs of an intransitive 
nature. The same verbs used in the examples there can all be classed 
in the middle voice. The same signs can be used without the mean- 
ing of HEAT and WARMTH. 

§§ 39, 40 
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d^wdwdfim'tc^ when he swung 
vfCto^Tca&oyA'n^ if thou shouldst help 
Tca'^TcisA'vf^ he is in hiding 
ne'i^af' he killed hunself 66.8 {-t- [§ 9]) 
Tclwa/gwAih^'w* it lies on the ground 

Ane^mipugoih^'w* it floats yon way; it moves away, carried by the 
water {Anemi- [§ 16]; -yugd- [§ 19]; -^ [§ 28]) 

The middle voice sometimes represents an animate subject as 
acting upon itself in an indirect object relation. The action of the 
verb refers back to the subject in something like a reflexive sense. 
In this use of the middle voice appears the instrumental particle, and 
it stands in the place of s, 

ko'gitepdnn'w^ he washes his own head (with the help of his hand) 

(fco<7-[§16];-7i-[§21]) 
Jcd'sUepdho'^w^ he wipes his own head (with something) (Jcdsl- 

[§16];-?l-[§21]) 
pe'Hec6''w^ he accidentally cut himself (with something sharp) 

(-C- [§ 21]) 

The subject of a verb in the middle voice is often expressed as if 
acted upon in a passive sense. 

tAgvHi'Tidso'w^ he is caught in a trap 

femVpugo'v)^ he floats by (more literally, he is carried past by 

the water; pemi- pugo- [§| 16, 19]) 
Myo'mego'v)^ he rides about on horseback (literally, he is carried 

about; Icl- [§ 16]; -y- a glide [§ 8]; -o- [| 19]; -m- [| 21; also 

§8]) 

§ 41. THE PASSIVE VOICE 

The use of the passive voice proper is confined to an agent in the 
third person. The sign of the passive is g orgu; it occurs between the 
stem and the final pronominal ending. The sign with pronominal 
element can be seen in the tables of transitive forms. It is to be 
observed that the sign occurs more frequently with independent 
than with dependent forms. 

The Passive with Subject and Object 

A peculiarity of the passive construction is the difference of the 
form of the animate agent when the action of the verb is directed 
against the first or second person, and the form of the animate agent 
when the action is directed against a third person. If the action of 
the verb be directed against a first or second person, then the agent 
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keeps the normal form of the nommative; but if the action of the 
verb be directed against the third person, then there is a change in 
the form of the agent: -ni is added to the nominative singular to 
mark the singular agent, and H is added to the same to mark the 
plural agent. Furthermore, if the object of the action be singular 
and the agent plural, the form of the verb will be singular. If the 
object of the action be plural, then the form of the verb will be 
plural. A few examples will illustrate the use of the passive forms 
with an animate agent. 

newd/'pAme^gw^ ne'nwf" I am seen by the man 
Tcefwd/fAme'^^ ne'nvw^ thou art seen by the man 
wd'pAme^gw^ n^'niwA^n* he is seen by the man. [In this and the 
next case, -w^ is the pronominal termination; -g- the passive 
sign; i. e., g-vj^, not -gu" (for gu-\-a), as in the first two exam- 
ples.— T. M.l 
w&'pAme^gU)^ ne'niwai^'^ he is seen by the men 
todpA'tnego^g* n^'niwA^n* they are seen by the man 
w&pA'megb^g* ne'niwo,''*^ they are seen by the men 

The same examples turned into the conjimctive mode would be — 
awdpAmegwAg^ ne'nivf- when I was seen by the man 
aixApAme^Atc^ ne'nivf- when thou wert seen by the man 
d'todpAfnegu^tc* ne'mwA^ni when he was seen by the man 
afwdpAmegu.H(^* ne'niwsL^'^ when he was seen by the men 
dwd'pAmeguivd^tc^ n^'niwA^ni when they were seen by the man 
dwd/pAmegawa'tc^ ne'niwsL^'^ when they were seen by the men 

The Indefinite Passive 

There is an indefinite passive — indefinite in the sense that the agent 
is referred to in an indefinite way. The forms of two modes will be 
shown, — one of the indefinite tense of the independent mode, and 
another of the same tense of the conjimctive mode. 

INDEFINITE PASSIVE INDEPENDENT MODE 





Singular 




Plural 


1st per. 


ne-gopi 


Excl. 


ne-gopena 






Incl. 


Jce-gopena 


2d per. 


Jce-gopi 


2d per. 


Jce-gopwa 


3d per. an. 
3d per. inan. 


-dpi 


3d per. 


-dpi 



It is to be observed that some of the independent forms end with a 
final 'pi, which may have some relation with i'pi, a quotative with 
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such meanings as they say, it is said. The quotative sometimes 
occurs alone, but is most frequently met with as a sufBx. Some of the 
forms just shown are the same as the ones seen in the independent 
transitive list; viz., the forms of the plural of the first and second 
persons. The following examples illustrate some of the uses of this 
passive: 

nefwafAmego'i^^ I am looked at (-me- [§§ 8, 21]) 
^efwdfATnego'^'^ you are looked at 
te?d'piima^p* he is looked at; they are looked at 
wt^'pAtdL'^^ it is looked at ; they are looked at 
ken^itomegop* you are asked 368.4 (-m€- [§§ 8, 21]) 

The conjimctive forms show the passive sign in the plural. The 
first and second persons singular end in -gi, — a sufiix denoting location 
when attached to substantives, and indicating plurality of the third 
person of the independent mode. It is possible that there may be 
some connection between this ending and the passive sign; but it 
has not yet been made clear. The following are the indefinite passive 
forms of the conjimctive of indefinite tense: 

indefinite PASSIVE, CONJUNCTIVE MODE 





Singular 




Plural 


1st per. 


Origi 


Excl. 


d-gwiydge 






Incl. 


d-gwiyAgwe 


2d per. 


dr-negi 


2d per. 


d-gwiydgwe 


3d per. an. 


d-{u)tci 
d'(e)tci 


3d per. an. 


d-gvdwdtci 


3d per. inan 


. d'Amegi 


3d per. inan 


. d'Amegi 



aiLi^ttmene'k* when you were asked 372.12 (Jc for gr, as in -hdpd- 

for -gdpd' and in other similar cases) 
ndtumik I being asked 374.1 (-m- [§ 21]) 
a^'ifcasAmeg* they (inan.) were set on fire 16.1 

The third person animate singular of ths indefinite passive can 
refer to four different relations. The form is the same, whatever 
may be the number of the object and the agent. The number of the 
object and the agent is often inferred from the context, but in the 
two examples to be shown each passive expression will appear with 
agents. If the agent be singular, then the ending will be -ni; if 
plural, then the noun ends in -*i. It will be observed that this con- 
struction is much like that of the passive with g and gu. The object 
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of the action of the verb will be omitted; if expressed, it would be in 
the nominative. 

a/hine\G^ ne'niwiLTL^ he was told by the man 
a'Aine^tc* ne'nwa^** he was told by the men 
a'Aine^tc* ne'niwiLTL^ they were told by the man 
dfhinQ\G^ ne'niwa!^'^ they were told by the men 
d'nd/um^tc^ i^ 'Jcwdw A'n} she was seen by the woman 
afndwu^ic^ i^'Jcwdwei^'^ she was seen by the women 
d'ndvm^c^ i^'JcwdwA'n^ they were seen by the woman 
a'nawu^tc* i^'Jcwdwa,^'^ they were seen by the women 

§ 42. Syntactic Forms of the Substantive 

Substantives have forms to distinguish gender, number, and four 
case-relations. The case-relations are the nominative, the vocative, 
the locative, which is the case of spacial and temporal relations, and 
the objective. All these forms are expressed by suflSxes. They are 
thus shown in the following table : 



Animate. 



Singular. 



Plural. 



Inanimate. 



Singular. 



Plural. 



Nominative 
Vocative . 
Locative . 
Objective . 



-Hi 
-a,-ni 



■Hi 
4ige 
-nigini 
■Hh'i 



•4 

i-eh'i 
-we, -e, -gi 
-i 



-ni 

-nii-ne) 
-gini 
-ni 



These forms will be shown with two nouns, — A^ndgw^ star, and 

A^Sen* STONE. 





Star. 


Stone. 




Singular. 


Plural. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Nominative . . 
Vocative . . . 

Locative . . . 
Objective . . . 


A'nOgwa 
Ana^gwe 
JA'TidgwVgi 
[A'nagu'gi 
JA'nagwa 
[A'nOgA^i 


A'ndgwA^gi 
An&'gweti^ge 

An&gwVntgi^ni 

a'nOgwA^gi 
Anagwu'i 


A'aeni 
Ase'ni 

A'seni'gi 
W'seni 


A'seny&^i 
A'aeny&^i 

Ase'nigi'ni 
A'senyShii 



There is no diflPerence of form between the objective and some forms 
of the possessive. Thus: 

o'sAU* his father (animate) 
u'wlc^ his head (inanimate) 

§42 
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The ending -gi to express animate plurality is no doubt the same as 
the one denoting location, thus suggesting the probability of a com- 
mon origin. 

§ 43. The Adjective 

The attributive relation is expressed by a form analogous to an 
inanimate construction, which does not inflect for nimiber or case. 
There are primary and derived adjectives. The former contains the 
descriptive notion in the stem; as, Tce'Hd great, tcA'gi small. The 
derived adjective is one that comes from a noim; as, mA'neto^w* (from 
mA'neto^w^' mystery being), A'ca'* (from A'ca^°' a Sioux). Both 
kinds of inanimate adjectives agree in form and function ; they have a 
singular, inanimate ending, and they occur in an attributive relation. 

Jce^'tci mA'neto^w^ a great mysterious being 
tcAgi vngiydpd'* a little dwelling 
mA^neto^wi a' '1c* a mysterious coimtry 
A'cdhi ne'niw^ a Sioux man 

As has been said, such adjectives do not change their form to agree 
with nouns for number and case. 

Tce^Hci mA^neto^w^l O great mystery! 
mA^neto^wi a'^lcydn* mysterious lands 
A'cahi ne'niwA^g* Sioux men 

By virtue of its position, the adjective of inanimate forms takes 
on the function of an initial stem, and as such it enters into combi- 
nations with secondary elements to form — 

Nouns: 

tcAgi^ndgd^'* small bowl 
me'clmVn* apple (literally, large fruit) 
Ase'nigd''n* stone dwelling 
Acd^hind^w^ Sioux country 

Verbs : 

tcA^gdhenuhVw* pl^cdgd^'* it is a tiny buckskin string 

ne'niv)^ me^cindgusi^w^ the man looked big (-ndgu- [§ 18] ; -si- [§ 20]) 

Adjectives, when used as predicates, have the form of an intransi- 
tive verb. The verb is built up on the regular order of stem- 
formation with the qualifying notion of the combination resting 
mainly in the initial member. The seiis3 of the stem imdergoes 
restriction by other elements, and concord of gender and pronoim 
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is maintained. Such a combination agrees with a noiui in gen- 
der and nimiber. It stands before or after the noun it modifies. 

me'coAvi sl'pow^ large is the river (mec- large; -a- [§20]; -wi [§28]) 
i^'lcwdWA^g^ Jcdno'siwA^g^ the women are tall (-si- [§ 20]; -WAg* 
[§ 28]) 

Pronouns (§§ 44-49) 

§ 44. The Independent Personal Pronoun 

The incorporated forms of the personal pronoun have been treated 
in §§ 28-34. The independent pronoun is closely related to the 
pronoims of the independent mode of the intransitive verb (§ 28). 

I nln^ he (an.) m^ 

we (exclusive) nl^ndn^' it (inan.) m* 

we (inclusive) Tclndn^ they (an.) l^nig* 

thou TcwP' they (inan.) I'nin* 
ye MnwoAV^ 

§ 4S. The Possessive Pronoun 

Possession is expressed by prefixes and suffixes which are related 
to the pronouns of the independent- mode. The suflBxes differ for 
nouns of the toimate and for those of the inanimate class, and for 
singular and plural of the object possessed. 





OBJECT POSSESSED 








Animate. 


Inanimate. 




Singular. 


Plural. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


my 

ours (excl.) .... 
ours (incl.) .... 

thy 

your 

his 

their 


ne-ma 

ne-mendna 

ke-mendna 

ke-ma 

ke-mw&wa 

u-mAni 

u-mwawAni 


ne^mAgi 

ne-mendriAgi 

ke-mendnAgi 

ke-mAgi 

ke-mw&wAgi 

Vrma'i 

vrmwdwa'^ 


ne-mi 

ne^menani 

ke-mendni 

ke-mi 

ke-mwdwi 

u-mi 

u-mwdwAni 


ne-mAni 

ne-mendnAni 

ke-mendnAni 

ke-mAni 

ke-mwdwAni 

u-mAni 

u-mwdwAni 



A few exaniples will serve to illustrate the use of the forms. The 
word for dog is A'nemo^'^, a noun of animate gender. [The inserted 
't' in the following examples is presumably the same as in ne'taw^ 
I AM (§ 28). — T. M.] The forms of the three persons of the singu- 
lar used with the noun in the same number would be — 

ne^tAnemoJie^m.^ my dog {-t- [§ 8]) 
iie^tAnemdhe^m.^ thy dog 
utA^nemohemAW his dog 

§§ 44, 45 
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Let the same persons remain in the singular, and let the noun be 
in the plural, and the forms would be — ' 

nef^'riemo^mA'g* my dogs 
ke^^'n^moA^mA^g^ thy dogs 
utA^nemdhemof'^ his dogs 

The word for rock is a' sen*, a noun of inanimate gender. The forms 
of the three persons of the singular used with the noun in the singular 
would be — 

ne^^'s^m^m* my rock 
ke^^'sen^m* thy rock 
u^^'s^m^m* his rock 

The forms with the same persons in the singular and the noun in 
the pliu'al would be — 

iieftAsenimiC'n^ my rocks 
ke'f-4senimA^n* thy rocks 
u'tAsenim.A'Ti^ his rocks 

The consonant m of the suffix is often omitted with certain classes 
of substantives : as — 

In terms denoting relationship. 

no's* my father 

ke'gry* thy mother 

u^taiydW his pet (referring to a horse or dog) 

In words expressing parts of the body. 
ne^td'^ my heart 
ke'gdV thy chest 
u'vnc^ his head 

In some names of tools. 
neto^'pwdgA^n^ my pipe 
ke'me'td^'^ thy bow 
u^vnpA^n^ his arrow 

[It should be observed that under special stress the vowel of the m 
suffix is split into two vowels (§6); likewise it should be noticed that 
under unknown conditions t is not inserted after ne^ Ice, u^ before initial 
vowels: then the terminal eoi ne and Jce is elided, while a glide ^ (§ 8) 
is inserted after u. 

Examples of possessives with the m of the suffix, frojm the Texts, 
are — 

ne^ma' my younger brother 330.16 
Ti'^tehwdui^ my sister 84.2, 12, etc. 
ne5^mahAg* my little brothers 282.13 
§45 
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neciclpemAg^ my ducks 284.2 

ne^mahenan* our (excl.) younger "brother 90.12; 96.1 

nom^nienanAn* our (excl.) grandchild (obj. case) 160.9 

ke^lmahenan* our (incl.) little brother 90.6; 96.7 

k^Ti^miunan* our (incl.) sister-in-law 92.16 (-t^ = -^-) 

ke^^imamenan our (incl.) chief 300.24 {t inserted) 

ke^mShenanAg^ our (incl.) younger brothers 122.6, 11, 18 

ke^t^^V/^amenanAg* our (incl.) chiefs 62.22 (t inserted) 

kenapdm^ thy husband 162.16, 23; 178.1 

kocisem^ thy grandson 290.24 

keszm^'" thy little brother 252.1 

ke^^*^niAg* thy foods 314.14 

unapdmAn^ her husband 162.23, 24 

u^lmAn his younger brother 314.17 

u«^maha** his younger brothers 90.14, 15 

u^ma'* his younger brothers 90.10 

noiseniH,'^ her grandchildren 160.11 

u^ti^ma'* his sisters 208.15 

uwl7iem6'\ his sisters-in-law 96.11 {w a glide) 

u^'A^Ti^mAn* his bones 16.5 

u^'M^^n^mAn his bones 16.1 

utahlnemAn^ his garments 274.20 

u^maVawAn* their younger brother 166.13, 16; 160.2 

u^mahwawAn* their younger brother 94.19 

ut^m^mowawAn* their sister-in-law 92.8 {w a glide; -o- inserted) 

Examples from the Texts, of possessives without the m of the suffix, 
are — 

negtaz^ my son 182.4; 184.8 

nemecom^ my grandfather 206.6 

necisa^ my uncle 12.14 

ne^y* my mother 38.15 (for negi^; cf . ugiwdwAn* their mother) 

nV&dn^ my friend 14.12; 26.17 

mj^ my arrow 84.20 

n^pAn* my arrows 290.20 

nemecomesemin^ our (excl.) grandfather 160.5 

kena^aWnonenan* our (incl.) medicine 308.22 

ketaiy^ thy pet 178.14 

ke^o^a^^ thy town 16.4 (contrasted with 16.18) 

ke|72^Ag* thy sons 172.6 

ke^^ahwawa your elder brother 294.18 

ucemisAu^ his niece 12.17, 20 

ixgwiss,'^ her sons 170.1; 238.6 

xxvnkdnsi'^ liis comrades 14.5, 6, 8; 20.1; 24.4 {w a glide) 

§45 
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VLwltcimasJcotawa^ his people 16.6 
u^^wawAn* their mother 154.9 
\xgwisvf9LYiAn^ their son 172. X7 
u^W^wawa** their sons 172.20 
\jLmtcane8^hyf9i^^ their children 160.13 

It should be observed that in certain terms of relationship, u- of the 
third person is not used. Contrast om^mwaw** theie grandchtldhen 
154.18 with kom^m* THT GRANDSON 290.24; o^An* his father 208.15 
with ko^wawAn* your father 232.5 (owing to the exigency of English 
grammar, Dr. Jones is forced not to be strictly literal in his transla- 
tion); o^komeskvt his grandmother 234.4, 6 and o*Awm^wawAn* their 
grandmother 160.7 with ko'fewz^^nana our (incl.) grandmother 
262.3.— T. M.] 

§ 4S. The Reflexive Pronoun 

What stands for the reflexive pronoim in the absolute form is in 
reality an inanimate, possessive combination. The thing possessed 
is designated by a-, which has an essential meaning of existence, 
BEING. The forms are — 

nl'yaw^ myself 

Tcl'yaw^ thyself 

u'vnya'w* his self 

Jcl^ydnd^n* ourselves (I and thou) 

nl'yana'n^ ourselves (I and he) 

Jcl'ydwd^w* yourselves 

uwl'ydwd^w* their selves 

These forms appear frequently as the object of a transitive verb ; 
and when so used, the combination of both pronoun and verb is best 
rendered by an intransitive form. 

netd'pdne^tP' m/yaw* I am independent (literally, I own my own 

bodily self) 
wd^pAciHowA^g* uvn'ydwd^w^ they are bad, sinful (literally, they 

defame their own bodily selves) 

§ 47. The Demonstrative Pronouns 

Demonstrative pronouns occur in absolute form, and number and 
gender are distinguished. Some of the forms are slightly irregular 
in passing from singular to plural and from one gender to another. 
Three of the pronouns point to an object present in time and space 
with much the same force as English this, that, yonder. 

§§46,47 
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Pronoun. 



this 
that 
yonder 



Animate. 



Singular. 



vtAna 

Ina 

iii&ga 



Plural. 



mdhAgi 

inigi 

iTidmdhAgi 



Inanimate. 



Singular. 



lUAni 
%7i&mAni 



Plural. 



mOhAni 

Inini 

inamGhAni 



The demonstrative Ina is also the third person, personal pronoim. 
These demonstratives are used in the following relations: 

mA'na ne'niw^ this man (who is in the presence of both speaker 
and person addressed, but not necessarily within the imme- 
diate presence of both, or within their hearing) 

I'na ne'niw^ that man (who is farther removed, or who is sub- 
ordinate in point of interest) 

%'naga ne'niw^ yonder man (who is farther still removed, and 
who can be out of hearing, but not out of sight) 

One demonstrative is used in answer to a question, and corre- 
sponds to English that, yonder, when both are used in a weak, 
indefinite sense. The object referred to is present and visible. 





Animate. 


Inanimate. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


that 


inAtna 


inimShAgi 


Inima 


inimdhAni 







This pronoun is used when reference is made to a particular object 
selected from a list; as, l^nAma ne'niw^ that man, as in the question, 
Which of the men do you wish to see? 

Another pronoun has a temporal force, and refers to an object as 
invisible and in the past. 



Pronoun. 


Animate. 


Inanimate. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


that 


Iniya 


iniy&ga 


Iniye 


Iniy&ne 







Tniya ne'niw^ that man refers to a man known to both speaker 
and person addressed, but who is at present absent, or is no longer 
aUve. 
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A demonstrative performs the function of an adjective; and when 
one is used alone without some noun, it still retains the force of a 
qualifier. 

mA^ni di'dndgdHc^ this is the kind of song he sang 

Ini d'vciseg* thaft is how the affair stands 

§ '48. Indefinite Pronouns, Positive and Negative 

There are three sets of indefinite pronoims. One inflects for 
number and gender, and means otheb. The second inflects for 
number, but has separate forms for each gender; the animate answers 
to somebody, some one, and is used of persons; while the inanimate 
refers to something, and is used of things without life. The third 
expresses the negative side of the second set, as nobody, no one, 
NOTHING. The negatives are compound forms of the second set with 
the adverb dgwi no, not, occupying initial place*. The three sets of 
demonstratives stand in the table in the order named. 



Pronoun. 


Animate. 


Inanimate. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


other 


Ogu'vUya'a 


ku'tAQA'gi 

uuA'ydhA'gi 

a'guuH'yaha^gi 


ku'tAgi 

kd'gdi 

dgwVgdgd'i 


ku'tAgA^i 
kd'g&iA'ni 
A'gwiga'gOhA^i 


somebody, something . . . 
nobody, nothing 



The first of these forms usually plays the part of an adjective, 
while the others often stand alone and appear as nouns. 

Icu'tAga ne'niw^ the other man 
u^wlyd^y pyd^v)^ somebody is coining 
dgvfwiyd^^^ aVyo'* nobody is here 
dgwi^Tcdgo^'* a'^tdgi^n* nothing is left 

§ 49. Interrogative Pronouns 

The interrogative pronoun asks about the quality of a noun, and 
inflects for number and gender. There are two pronouns used 
absolutely. 



Pronoun. 


Animate. 


Inanimate. 




Singular. 


Plural. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


who, what 

which 


to&n&'a 
tarn 


vfdnaJiAgi 
tdnigi 


tDSgun&*i 
tdni 


w&gundhAni 
tdnigi 



§§ 48, 49 
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The first pronoun asks of quality without reference to limitation. 
wa/ Tid^ tea' Ina ne'niw^ who is that man? 
wdgund* pydtoyAni what dost thou bring? 

The second pronoim expresses quality with more of a partitive 
sense. 

tafna^tcd %'na ne'niw^f which is the man? where is that man? 
td'ni pyd'tdyA^n*? which didst thou bring? where is the thing 
that thou broughtest? 

The examples show the predicate use of the pronouns. The pro- 
nouns have also an attributive function. 

wd'nd^^ ne^niw^f what man? Also, who is the man? 
tafna ne'nivy^? which man? Also, which man of several? 

Numerals (§§ 60-62) 

§ 50. Cardinal Numbers 

The nimieral system as exemplified in the form of the cardinals 
starts with a quinary basis. The cardinals in their successive order 
are as follows: 

ne'gut* one 
nl'cw^ two 
ne'sw* three 
nyd'w* four 
nyd'nAuv)* five 
Tie' guiwdci'g^ six 
no'hig^ seven 
ne'cwdci^g^ eight 
ca/g^ nine 
me'ddsw^] 
hm'tc* J 

J- • a.- - ^yeleven 
meddswineguhnesiw*} 

meddsvnnlcw* i , 

meddswinicwi'nesl^w^ ] 

.ythu-teen 



meddswineswi'Tieslw*] 

,- . .. ., _x .^fourteen 
medaswinyavnnesiw*} 

,- V - V -X i^fifteen 

meddswinyanAnwinesiw* J 



rneddswinegu'twdci^g^ 



rnsdaswinegviwdcigd'Tiesl^w' 



Asi 



^ J sixteen 
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meddswinoJiig^ ] 

,_ . -T- -/ -\ v> seventeen 
meddswinoMganenw*} 

meddsmne'cwdd^g^ 



meddsmnecwdcigd^nesl^w 



leighte 

medafswica'g^ \ . . 

,_ . - -/ -X v> nineteen 
medaswicagwTiesiV)*] 

mwdhitAff* twenty 

nxcfwabitAgineguH* \ , 

- -x-^ • a.- -N J twenty-one 
nicwabitAginegutinesiw*} "^ 

neswd^hitA^'g^ thirty 

_,.^ . « . _x vUhirty-two 
nesvxwttAgimcvnnesivrj "^ 

nydwd'hitA^g^ forty 

.. -T., . . -X .y forty-three 
nyavxiintAginesvnnesiw*} 

nydnAnd^hifAg*^^^ 

cegi'JcAUAW* J ^ 

nydnAudhitAginyd^w* |^- . 



nydnAnabitAginydwinesi'w^ 

neguiwddgd'hitA^g* sixty 

negutwdcigdhitAginyduA^nw* 1 * t fi 

negutwddgdhitAginyduAnwi'nesi'wi] ^ 

nohigd'hitA^g* seventy 

nohigdhitAginegutwdd^g^ It* 

nohigdhitAginegutwddgdnesVw*) 

necwddgd'hitA^g* eighty 

necfwddgdhitAginohi'g^' 1 • i,x 

- . -7.^ . -T- - -X v> eighty-seven 
necwacigabitAginoniganesxw*} 

cdgd^hi^Agi ninety 

cdqabitAoinecfwdd^q^' i . , . , . 

- -,.^ ^. _ . _ -X .ninety-eight 
cdgabitAginecwadganesiw*] ^ © 

ne'guiwd^'hv^ one hundrec 

Tteguifwd'Tcwe'neguH^ 1 i. j j j 

^ -t7 ^-v « lone hundred and one 

negutwa kwenegutm^j 

nl'cwd'Jcw^ two hundred 

nlcwd'hvemeddsvnnanicwl^n^ two hundred and twelve 

ne'swd'hv^ three hundred 

neswd'hvenlcwdhitAginesvyC'n^ three hundred and twenty-three 

negutWAdgAtASWd^'hw^ six hundred 

nohigAtASWd^'hw^ seven hundred 

nacwddgAtASWd^'hw^ eight hundred 

cdgA^tASWd'^'hv^ nine hundred 

me^ddswd^'hw^ ten hundredl ,, , 

,,»,,, , fone thousand 
negutima Tea kw^ one box J 
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medaswinegutiTte^vMASwa^^lcw * 

me'dasv)a''kwe na/'kdna ne'gutfwd^'kw' eleven hundred 

ne^gutima'Jcd^'hve nd'^kdna ne'gutfwd^'hv^ 

The cardmals from one to£ve terminate with the inanimate end- 
ing -i. They begin with the consonant n, a symbol that has already 
been shown to be intimately associated with the hand. The symbol 
is valuable for the suggestion it throws upon the probable origin of 
the numeral system. It has some connection, no doubt, with the 
method of coimting with the fingers. Furthermore, it will be noticed 
that within the quinary series (viz., within one and five, inclusive) 
there are four different vowels standing immediately after n. What 
part and how much vowel-change may have played in the formation 
of the system is yet imcertain. 

Negu'twdd^g^, the cardinal for six, contains three elements. 
The first is negut-, and stands for one. The second is probably an 
initial stem oc-, and means over, across, movement across. 

of cow* over, beyond, an obstruction or expanse 

dfc(mCvy* he wades across a stream 

d'dHA^m* again, in turn, by way of repetition or continuity 

The third element is the ending -g^; it is a frequent termination for 
words expressing quantity. It is to be foimd in all the series that 
SIX, seven, eight, and nine enter; and its vowel sometimes lengthens 
to d when another element is added. 

meddswinegutwdcigd'nesl^w* sixteen 
But the vowel does not lengthen in neguiwAcigAtASWd^'hv^ six 

HUNDRED. 

No'hig^f the cardinal for seven, does not yet admit complete 
analysis. Initial n- and final -g^ are the only intelligible elements 
that can be reduced at the present. 

Ne^cwdd^g^, the cardinal for eight, has three parts, as in the case 
of the cardinal for six. The first is nee-, and stands for three; the 
second is ac-, and is the same as the one in the word for six; the 
third is the numeral ending -g^. 

Cd'g^j the cardinal for nine, is difficult to analyze. The numeral 
ending -jr^ is clear, but ca- is doubtful. It is possible that cd- may 
be the same as ca-, an initial stem conveying the idea of freedom of 
movement, passage without friction, without obstruction, without 
impediment. 

§50 
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ca/fowa'w^' he cries out, sending his voice through space 
cdpu'nigA^n* a needle (that is, an instrument for piercing through 
an obstacle with ease). This explanation is oflFered for the 
reason that, in coimting hurriedly from one to ten, an adverb 
hm'tc^ is given for ten. The adverb means the end, and Ca- 
may possibly express the idea of an easy flow of the coimt 
up to the adverb Tcvn'tc*, which marks the end of the series. 

Me'dd8W*j the word for ten, is in the form of an intransitive verb 
of the third person singular inanimate. Its middle part -ddS' may 
be the same thing as tAS-, which signifies quantity, usually with the 
notion of as many as, as much as. An explanation of initial me- is 
as yet impossible. [The element tAS- occurs always in the form tASwi-y 
which is an initial stem. See § 16. — T. M.] 

With the cardinal ten the niuneration apparently changes over to 
a decimal system. After every new decimal, the cardinals take one 
or the other of two forms. One is a cimiulative compound, wherein 
the part indicating the decimal comes first, and the smaller number 
second. 

meddswineguH* ten one (meaning eleven) 

nlcwdhitAgine^sw^ twenty-three 

negutwd'hveneguH^ one himdred one (meaning one hundred and 
one) 

The other is also cimiulative, but in the form of an intransitive 
verb of the third person singular inanimate. Furthermore, the com- 
bination incorporates nm-, an element used in the word for finger, 
between the pronominal ending and the part expressing the nimi^ral. 

me'ddsw^ it is ten 
meddswinydwinesl^wi it is ten four 

The initial member indicating the decimal can be omitted, if the 
numeration is clear from the context. For example, negutinesi'w* 
can mean eleven, twenty-one, thirty-one, forty-one, and so on 
up to and including ninety-one. It jumps such numbers as a 
himdred and one and a thousand and one; but it can be used to 
express a himdred and eleven, and a thousand and eleven, and all the 
rest of the one-series, as in the instances just cited. In the same 
way nlcwinesVw^ can be used to express a two-series; TteswiTiesi'w^ , a 
three-series; and so on up to and including cdgdnesVw^, a nine-series. 
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The element expressing hundbed is -akw^, the same thing, prob- 
ably, as the collective suffix used to indicate things which are wooden: 
as — 

cegalcw^ pine [literally, skimk-tree. — T. M.] 
ma'^hvahv^ bear-tree 
. pA'sigd^'hv^ board 

The suffix ends with e, which is characteristic of an adverb. 
Numeration in the himdreds is expressed with the smaller number 
coming after the higher. There are two forms, — one with simply the 
combination of high and low number: 

nlcwa/'JcwenVcw^ two hundred two (for two hundred and two) 
the other with this combination terminated by the local demon- 
strative adverb I'na^ there, in or at that place: 

nlcwd'hve'nlcw'^ln^ two hundred two there 

The suffixed adverb has very nearly the force of also, too, as 
used thus with numerals. In the series between six and nine, inclu- 
sive, where the numeral ending is -ga, the quantitative element -tAS- 
[tASwi-, see § 16. — T. M.] comes in between the cardinal and the sign 
for the hundred. 

negutwddgAtASWd^'hv^ six times hundred (for six hundred) 
cdgA'tASwd^^lcw* nine times hundred (for nine hundred) 

It takes the same place in hundreds after a thousand. 

meddswinegutitASWd^*kw^ ten one times hundred 
meddswinegutineslwitASWd^'hv^ one ten times hundred 

Both of the preceding examples mean eleven hundred. 

Thousand is expressed in two ways, — one by the combination of 
TEN and the sign for hundred, meddswd'hv^; the other, and the one 
more usual, by a compound expressing one box, negutima'Jca^'hw^. 
The word for box is ma'lca'kw*, of inanimate gender. With the 
meaning a thousand, it takes the form of an adverb by ending 
with e. The term is of recent origin. ' In some of their earlier sales of 
land to the government, the people received payment partly in cash. 
This money was brought in boxes, each box containing a thousand 
dollars. From that circumstance the term for one box passed in 
numeration as an expression for a thousand. The term is now a fix- 
ture, even though its form is less simple than the more logical word. 
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The psychological reason for the preference is not altogether clear. 
The fact that the word for one box stood as a single term for a 
definite high number may have had something to do with its adapta- 
tion. The word for ten hundred, on the other hand, represents 
ten groups of high mmibers, each group having the value of a distinct 
number of units. To use one word that would stand for a high 
decimal number may have seemed easier than to express the same 
thing by the use of smaller integers in multiple form. As a matter 
of fact, very little is done with numerations that extend far into the 
thousands; yet, in spite of the little effort to coimt with high num- 
bers, it is within the power of the language to express any munber 
desired. To express ten thousand, and have it generally under- 
stood, is to say — 

ne'gvii7na''kA''lcv)^ me'ddse'nw* InVtAse^nw*, which is, in the order 
as the words come, one box, it is taken ten times, that is 

ITS SUM 

A number like forty thousand two hundred and thirteen 
would be — 

ne'gutima^Jca^'hv * nyd'wdhitAgitA'swima'lca^'hv * nl'cwd'Jcwd^n^ 
medd^swineswi^n^. The words in their order mean one box, 

FORTY IS THE NUMBER OF TIMES THE BOX IS TAKEN, TWO 

HUNDRED PLUS, TEN THREE ALSO [TasvA 18 the samc as the 
initial stem tASwi. — T. M.] 

The more intelligent express such high numbers in shorter terms. 

Cardinals occupy initial place in composition when they stand in 
an adjective relation: as — 

ne'gud'nentw^' one man 
nl'cwi'Jcwa^g* two women 
negu^tihVw'^ he is alone 
nl'ciwA^g^ they are two 

Cardinals are used freely as nouns, and it will be observed that in 
this connection they do not inflect for number or gender. 

ne'ndwd^w^ Tie'gut* I saw one animate (object) 
ne'ndt^ ne'gut^ I saw one inanimate (object) 
nepyd'ndWA^g^ nyd'w^ I fetched four animate (objects) 
ne'pydt9 nyd'w* I fetched four inanimate (objects) 

§ 31. Ordinals 

The ordinals are combinations with the initial parts derived from 
cardinals; but the first ordinal has a separate, distinct word. Begin- 
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ning with the second ordmal is an incorporated -dnAmeg* or -^LuAmeg^, 
the final ending of which is the suflBx -g*, met with so frequently in a 
locative relation; that is the sense of it here. With the eleventh 
ordinal, and every other after, occurs the niuneral element tAS- 
between the cardinal and the compound ending -onAmeg* or -dnAmegK 
Ordinals do not inflect for number or gender. They are as follows: 

me'neH^ first 

nicd'nAme^g* second 

nesd'nAme^g* third 

nydo'nAme^g^ fourth 

nydnAnduA^meg^ fifth 

negutwddga/nAme'g* sixth 

ndhigduAmeg^ seventh 

necwdcigdnAme^g* eighth 

cdgd^UAme^g* ninth 

meddso'nAme^g^ tenth 

meddswinegutHASduAmeg* 1 , ,, 

meddswinegut^neslwitASdriAmeg^i 

ulcwdbitAgitASonAmeg* twentieth 

neguiwd'hvetASdnAine^g* hundredth 

meddswdVwetASonAmeg* K, ,^. 

.. ,7 ,7 . _ ^ .y thousandth 
negutima ka JcwetASonAmeg*} 

§ S2. Iteratives and Distributives 

Iteratives indicate repetition in point of time, as once, twice, 
THEiCE. They are derived from cardinals, and take the form of an 
inanimate, intransitive verb. With the sixth iterative occurs the 
nimieral element -tAS-, denoting quantity; it is incorporated after the 
cardinal elements, and is found with all the rest of the iteratives. 
The iteratives follow thus in order: 

ne'gute^nw* first time 
nl'cenw^ second time 
- ne'senw* third time 
nyd'wen* fourth time 
nyd'uAne^nw* fifth time 
negutwdcigAtAse'nw* sixth time 
nd'higAtAse^nw^ seventh time 
ne' cwddgAtAse'nw^ eighth time 
cd'gAtase^nw^ ninth time 
me'ddse^nwi tenth time 



meddswinegutitAse nw* 1 , ^, ^. 

■,- ' .' . .^ X . ^eleventh time 
meddsvnnegutinesivntAse^nw* J 
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nlcwabitAgitAse^nw* twentieth time 
Ttegutwd'TcwetAse^nw* hundredth time 

ulcwd'hveneswdMtAginydwineslwitAse^nw^ two himdred and thirty- 
fourth time 



neguti7nalcailcwetA8enw*\j_. j^i x* 

J. ^,7 . . . ^thousandth tmie 
meddsfwa kwetAsenw* J 



Distributives express the number of things taken at a time, as 

EACH ONE, TWO AT A TIME, EVERY THIRD ONE, FOUR APIECE. The 

distributive idea is expressed by reduplication of the first numeral 
syllable. In the following are some distributive cardinals: 

na/neguH^ each one 

ndnlcw^ each two 

ndnesw^ or nd'nesw* each three 

nd'nydw* or ndnydw^ each four 

nd^nyduA^nw* each five 

ndneguiwdci'g^ each six 

nd'ndhVg^ each seven 

nd^necwdd^g^ each eight 

cd'cag^ each nine 

md^meda^sw* each ten 

md'meddswineguH* \ , , 

.., ,- • X.- -\ .reach eleven 
7riamedaswineguhne8%w*] 

nd'nlcwdhitA^g^ each twenty 

nd'nicwabitAgini^cw^ 1 u ^ x x 

-/ - -x-x • - • -V . reach twenty-two 
namcwabitAgimcwinesiw*) "^ 

nd'neswabitA'g^ each thirty 

nd^nydwdhitA^g^ each forty 

nd'nydnAnwabitA'^g^ each fifty 

nd'neguhvdcigdbitA'^g* each sixty 

Tid^noMgdhitA^g* each seventy 

nd^necfwdcigdhitA^g* each eighty 

cd'cdgabitA^g* each ninety 

nd'negutwd^'hw^ each hundred 

md'meddswd^*hv^ 1 i. xu j 

_, ,. ,7 »,7 ^>each thousand 
nanegutimA ka kw^\ 

Examples of distributive ordinals are — 

mdmeneH^ every first 

nd^nlcdriAme^g* every second 

ndnesduAmeg^ every third 

md^meddsonAme^g^ every tenth 

nd^negutwd'hwetAsdriAme^g^ every hundredth 
Distributive iteratives are expressed in a similar way. 

nd^negute^nw^ it is once at a time 
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nd'mce^nw* it is twice at a time 
na/nese'nw* it is thrice at a time 

These distributives are often followed by the local demonstrative 
adverb i'c^, denoting toward, movement away toward something. 
The adverb adds to the distributive notion the idea of movement 
by groups. 

na/nlcwi^c^ two at a time 
na/nesvn^c* three at a time 
md'meddswinlcfwineslwi^c* thirteen at a time 
ndnlcwabitAgitASonAmegi^c^ every twentieth 
7w/nohigAtA8enwi'c* every seventh time 

In the multiplication of two numbers, the cardinal is the multipli- 
cand, and the iterative the multiplier. 

ne'guti na/negute^nw^ one is taken once at a time 
nl'cwi nd'nice^nw^ two is taken twice at a time 
ne'swi nafnese^nw^ three is taken thrice at a time 

Note. — ^Half and fourth are the only fractions made use of by the 
dialect. The word for half is expressed absolutely by afpe^td^w*, an 
adverb denoting half. It forms the denominator, while a cardinal 
is used in the numerator. 
negutd'pe'ta^w* one half 
nlcwd'pe'ta^w* two halves, two parts 

The word for fourth is d^sepA^n^j an adverbial form of d'sefA^n^ 
raccoon. The term comes from the fourth of a dollar, which was 
the price paid for a raccoon-skin at the trading-store. It is the 
denominator, while the cardinal is the numerator. 

negutd'sepA^n^ one-fourth, quarter of a dollar 
neswd^sepA^ne^ three-fourths, seventy-five cents 

There is a demonstrative adverb Ina^ with the meaning usually of 
there, at that place. When it comes after such phiases as have 
been given, it has the meaning of plus; the fraction is partly broken, 
and the terms then express addition. 

negutdpeta'mna^ one and a half 
negvMsepA'nlna' plus a fourth 

§ 63. Adverbs 

There are numerous adverbs that express great variety of relation- 
ship. By far the greater number of them are used as adjimcts. As 
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adjuncts, some have great freedom of position, and others have not 
that freedom. Among the adverbs of free position are those express- 
ing time. 

I'nug^ d/'pydyd^n^ to-day was when I came 
fyd'w^ a^cawaHy^ he came long while ago 
dslcA^tclmd^'* mpy^ by and by I will come 

Other adverbs are less free as to position. Such are those that do 
the double office of prepositions and conjimctions. 

ne'^kAni pe^pdn* during the whole year 
ne'*kAn d^'pemdtesiHc^ during all the time that he lived 
a'ya'pwaV* nd^wa'hvd^g^ before noon; before mid-day 
a'ya*pwaw* pydHc* before he came 

These limited adverbs occurring in first position really perform the 
office of initial stems. The following examples show adverbs in 
composition with secondary stems : 

tcVgepyd^g^ at the edge of the water 
Q.^kwitApa'Jcwi on top of the lodge 

Some adverbs express a modal sense, and have the force of either 
a clause or a sentence. 

kaci'wato V^ of course it is true (said in answer to a question) 
kaci'wf toV^ I don't care what happens; it makes no difference 
ma'satci pyd^w^ he had a hard time getting here 

The quaUfying force of some adverbs is so extensive as to make 
them into conjunctives. Amongst their many values as conjimctives 
are — 
General connectives: ' 

nd'^Tcf^ AND, as — 

Tcl^na na'*kAm'fi** thou and I 
celwd'nP' but, in which an objection is implied, as — 

dtci'mohd^p^ ce'wana WA^nl'Tcd^w^ he was told, but he forgot 

Introductives : 

naM^ WELL, I SAY, as — 

nahi', nldteso^'Tcdnd^w^ — - well, I will tell the story of 
him 

"kaho^ with much the same meaning and use as naJii' 
TcA'cind^^ why! how now! as — 

ka'cina^*, d^gwindgwai'yAni^n* why, thou hast not gone yet! 
TcA'ctnd^gvf' is much like IcA'dnd^* 
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§ 64. Interjections 

There are also numerous interjections. Naturally most of them 
have to do with the expression of subjective states of the mind. 
There are two interjections of very common use, and they will be 
the only ones to be mentioned. One is taVydna^* would that I 
HAD MY wish! It is uscd with the subjimctive to express a prayer. 
Twilydna''^* pyd'te! oh, I wish he would come! 
The other interjection is tclj expressing wonder. It can and often 
does occur alone, but it is more common as a suffix. 
a'pydtdtcl! when, lo, here he came ! 

§ 66. CONCLUSION 

On account of the limitation of space, the description of the gram- 
matical processes of this Algonquian dialect is to be taken rather as a 
general summary. A good deal of matter has been lightly touched 
upon, and much has been wholly left out. It has been the plan to 
point out in as few words as possible such features as would give an 
intelligible idea of what the grammar of this one Algonquian dialect 
is like. The description will close with the text of a myth that was 
purposely abbreviated in the telling. It is told in a straightforward 
idiom without any attempt at rhetorical emphasis, which often goes 
with the language of myths. The translation keeps close to the order 
of the ideas expressed in the text. There is also a short analysis of 
some of its morphology and syntax. 
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TEXT 

[Cf . Fox Texts, pp. 70-74.] 
Ma*kwAn^ ^ pamine^kawatcig*.' 

Bear they who are in pursuit of him. 

Inip*^ acawaiy** negutenw*^ a*pepog^' a*A*skime*pU; 

It is said long ago it was once when It was when first it 

winter snowed 



13 



a'A'skanwig*^ neswi® nemwAg*^° acicawatc*" mamaiy*" kegiceyap* 

while the first three men they went to early in the morning, 

snow was on hunt for game 

ApAta*kIg* " a*pe*kwisasAga*k* ^^ ma'kwAn* ^® a'pitci^kawanitc*." 

On the hillside where it was thick bear he went in making a 

with growth trail. 

1 ma^'kwAni object of the following participle (ma'*kwa animate noun, nominative singular; -ni objective 
animate singular suffix [§ 42]). 

*pdmi'ne'ka'iodtci^gi third i>erson plural, animate, transitive participle (pdmi- for pemi- [initial stem 
denoting movement past; e of pemi- becomes d in the participle, § 33]; -ne'ka- a sec<mdary stem meaning 
TO DRIVE, TO PURSUE [§ 19]; -w- [§ 21 (?)] ; -Or refers to the animate object ma'kwAni; ■4cigi animate, third 
person, participial plural [§ 33]). 

» Jnipi combination of an introductlve and a quotative (I'ni [^ 47] singular, inanimate, demonstrative 
pronoun used as an introductlve; i'pi impersonal quotative, occurring usually as a suffix [§ 41]). 

4 a'cawaVyc temporal adverb expressing remote time in the past (§ 53). 

* ne'gute^nwi iterative (§52) in the form of the third- i)erson singular. Inanimate, Intransitive verb of 
the Independent series (§28). 

«a"pcp6V* third person singular inanimate intransitive verb of the Indefinite conjunctive mode (a- 
temporal augment; pep- Initial stem used to express notions of winter, cold, snow [§ 16]; -gi suffix with 
a locative sense [§ 42]). 

"> d'A-akVme'pu^gi same kind of verb as in note 6 (aski- Initial stem signifying early, soon, first [§ 16J; 
me- Initial stem common with words for snow, ice, cold; me'pu- to snow). 

8 d'Askdnwi^gi an Impersonal verb of the Intransitive conjunctive mode (Ask- same as In note 7; -dnto- 
secondary stem denoting state, condition; -gi suffix with locative sense). 

» ne'awic&TdmaX used as an adjective to the following noun. 

^^ne'niwA^gi animate, plural noun, subject of the following verb (ne'niwa nominative singular; -gi 
suffix denoting plurality f5 42]). 

" dci'cdwd^tci (clcd Initial stem to hunt; third person plural, sinimate, intransitive verb of the con- 
junctive mode [§ 29]). 

1* Tnd'maiya temporal adverb expressing relative time. 

w kegH'ceyd^pa temporal adverb referring to that part of the morning just before and Immediately after 
sunrise. 

" apA'td'kVgi Independent, Intransitive, verbal combination used like a noun (apAt- sMn to d'pe'ta^i 
signifying hal7, part op; -d'ki- akin to a"ki meaning earth, ground, land; -g* locative suffix). 

^ dpe'kwisasAga'ki same kind of verb as in note 6 (d- vowel augment same as In note 6, but used here, 
as in other places of the text, with a relative force; pe'kwi- initial stem denoting density, thickness 
[§16]; aasAg- reduplicated form of the initial stem sAg- [see SAgi- § 16], which has taken on the sense of 
taking hold of; -k* third person. Inanimate, pronominal ending of the conjimctlve mode[§ 29]). 

" ma"kwAni objective form of an animate noun used as the subject of the subordinate verb that follows. 

"d'pltei'fca'M?dni'te» third person singular, animate. Intransitive verb of the conjunctive mode, usdd 
with a subordinate subject In the objective relation {pit- Initial stem, denoting movement into an 
enclosure [§ 16]; for the tci- of pltci- cf . pydtci- under pydr, also § 8; 'ka- secondary stem expressing the 
notion of making an imprint, sign, track, and of moving, going [§ 18]; -tuo- connective stem [§ 20]; -ni- 
incorporated representative of an objective relation, sind parallel in construction to -n< in ma'kwAni. 
It belongs with -tci In nitci, and so enters Into a subjective relation [§ 34]). 
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Neguti" a'pitcinagAnatc* *• a*a*ci*kahwatc*.'^ ' Watcik^>siyagicisawa!'^" 

One he went in following he set him to going. ♦' To the place whence the source 

after him of cold is he going fast! " 

ahinatc*" witamatcin*.*^ 

said he to him whom he 

him accompanied. 

Watcikesiyagi" wase'kag*,*^ "Watcinawa'kwagicisawa!"*® ahitc*.'^ 

From the place he who went " Towards the place whence the mid- said he. 

where it u cold round by way of , day is he hurrying! " 

Ini** na*ka'* watcinawa'kwagi^ wase'kag*^^ '^A'pAgicimugicisaw^!"'^ 

And another to the place whence he who went " towards the place of the 

then the source of the noon- round by falling down is he hastening!" 

day way of 

abitc*.^ 

said he. 

I • Aiyaco^k* a*kiwinamo*tatiwatc^^^ AskAtcip*^^ petegipyayat*^* 

To and fro long did they together keep Later on it is said behind he who was 

him in flight from them. coming 

[ a^kigahinapitc*,*^ a*A'skipAgame*kwisenigitci!^' keyahapaiy" a*pemeg*^ 

on the ground as he it lay with a green surface lo, ' it was the fact to a place 

looked, above 



! ^ ne'ifuti cardinal (§ 50) used as an adjective modifjring a noun understood. 

i> S'pUctn&'QA'n&^tci third i>erson singular, animate, transitive verb of the conjunctive mode {pit- same as 
! in note 17 ; n&gA- initial stem meaning to pollow after [§ 16]; -ri- an Intervocalic causal particle [§§ 8, 21]; 

•A- objective pronominal element referring to the bear; -tci pronominal sign standing for the third person 
singular subject, conjunctive [§ 7^\). 

^ da'ci'kahtDdtei same kind of verb as in note 19 {-'ka- secondary stem, same as in note 17; -hw- causal 
particle [§ 37]; -d- same as In note 19; -tci same as In note 19). 

«i to&tcikesiyOgicisdtDd^I third person, singular, animate intransitive verb of the independent series {to&tci- 
Initial stem [from utci, a locative adverb meaning whence, source from, awat from (§ 16)]; kesipdr 
Initial combination expressing cold; -gi locative suffix denoting place where [§ 42]; wdtcikesiyOgi 
WHENCE COMBS THE COLD Is an Inanimate participial construction; ki a locative adverb denoting hither, 
AWAY, toward; it often occurs as a suffix [§ 52]; vxUcikesiydgici toward the place whence comes 
the cold takes the place of an Initial stem to the rest of the combination; -isd- secondary stem expressing 
swift movement [§ 19]; -wd third person singular, pronominal sign representing an Independent animate 
subject, lengthened from wa [§§ 6. 28]). 

» dhindtci same kind of verb as in notes 19 and 20 (d- as in note 15; hi- Initial stem meaning to sat [§ 16]; 
.71- as in note 19; ni- as In note 19; -tci as in note 19). 

» wUdmOtcini third person singular, animate, transitive participle (wl- initial stem denoting com- 
panionship [§ 16]; -i-[§ 8]; -d- secondary stem denoting condition; -to- animate causal particle [§§ 21, 37]. 
jfi- animate objective sign; -dtcini contains both subject and object, being a possessive, transitive parti- 
cipial [§ 33]). 

** Explained in note 21. 

» Participial (5 33), intransitive animate: hence the termination -^, not ta (see § 34); -ka- a second- 
ary stem meaning track, imprint (§ 18). 

M watci- as in note 21; ndwa'kwagi (§53); the final < elided (§ 12) l)efore id- (§ 16), the final i of which 
is likewise lost; -is&wd as in note 21. 

» hi an initial stem as In ahindtci (note 22); the form is the third person singular animate intransitive 
of the conjunctive mode (| 29). 

>B See note 3. 

» An adverb (§ 53). 

•0 See note 26. 

w d- prefix; pAgi-&n initial stem meaning to strike (§ 14); -icisdwd as in notes 21, 26; gi locative suffix. 

« fi- prefix; kiwi- an initial stem cognate with ki- (§ 16); -n- intervocalic (§ 8); -d- a secondary stem 
often used to indicate fuoht (§ 19); -m- instrumental i>article (§§ 21, 37); -6- sign of middle voice (§ 40); 
-7- an intervocalic (§ 8); -d- is not clear; -41- sign of reciprocity (§38); -wdtci sign of third plural 
animate intransitive conjunctive mode (§ 29). 

<* For AskAtd+ipi; AskAtci cognate with aski- (§ 16); ipi as in note 3. 

M petegi- an adverb; locative suffix, as in notes 7, 8, 14; pydydta contains pyd an initial stem denot- 
ing MOVEMENT HITHER (§ 16); yd- an initial stem meaning the same (see below dydwdte'e, note 41); from 
the analogy of pydyAn^ (from pyd) it is likely that the true stem Is yd; -ta termination of the animate 
intransitive participial, third person singular (§ 33). 

» For a'kigi + ahindpitd; a'kigi on the ground; -gi a locative suffix (§ 42); dhindpitd {d—td [§ 29]); 
-A- (§ 8); -i- for id thus (§ 12); -»- (§ 8); dpi to see. 

•• sen- a connective stem meaning reclining, lying down (§ 20); d—gi as in note 6; -tci (§ 54). 

S7 1 have altered a'pernegi of Dr. Jones to d'pemegi. The first can not be analyzed; the second can, 
and is supported by d'pejneg of the Fox Texts (72.1). The a'pemeg of the Fox Texts at 72.2 apparently 
is a typographical error. The analysis is d—^<, as in note 6. 
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a'i'ciweneguwatc*^ ma*kwAn*.* SasAgAnig*'® a*tetepiiie*kawawatc*^® 

was the way along which the bear. At the thick while round in a circle they 

they were led by growth drove him 

keyahapaiy" a^pemeg*^^ ayawate*®.** 

was really the into the when they 

time above went. 

Ini a*kowepyayat**' a^kowatcin**^ a^kwagohomatc*,** ''Matapye^,^ 

There- behind he who him who was then did ne cry out to •'OUnion-of- 

upon came next him, Rivers, 

kiwataweM*® A'pemegiku*^ keteciwenegonana!''*^ ahinatc*^^ Matapya- 

let us turn Into the sky truly he is leading you and said he to Union-of-Kivers 

back! me away!" him 

hAnV® cewana^° a^pwawipeme'taguW.^* 

him, but not a reply did he get from him. 

Matapya** tcawine*k* pamipahut*^^ wisAgenuhahAn*^^ ahutaihitc^^* 

Union-of- in the middle he who ran past little Hold-Tight did he have for 

Rivers space his pet. 

Tagwaginig*^^ amAtAnawatc^^' ma*kwAn*;^ anesawaW;^"' 

In the fall of the year then they overtook him bear-him; then they killed him; 

Idcinesawatc* ^^ me' tegumici u* te*kuiiAn* a'kickickahAmowatcV* 

after they had slain him oak boughs much did they cut them, 

na*ka^° ma'komicyan*; ahapAckiiiAnihawatc**^ ma'kwAn*;^ kiciwinA- 

Ukewise sumachs; then they put him to lie on bear-him; when they 

top of 

•8 tci initial stem thus (§ 16); -we- variant of wa (from aw a [§ 16] by § 12); -n- (§ 21); -e- (§ 8); -gu- 
sign of the passive (§ 41); d—wHtd (§ 29 ). 

»» aasAg- reduplicated form of sAg- an initial stem (§ 16), as In note 15; -a- as in pAgA- beside pAgi- to 
strike; -ni- (§ 34); -gi locative suffix (§ 42). 

« &- temporal particle; tetepi- a collateral form of tetep- (§ 16), an initial stem denoting movement in a 
cmcLE (cf . pcmi- and pem-); ji^'ka- (§19) as in note 2; -w- apparently a glide (§8); &w&tci termination 
of the conjunctive mode (§ 29), showing that the subject is the third person plural animate, and the object 
the third person animate, singular or plural. 

<i Third person plural animate past subjunctive intransitive (§ 29). 

^ Compare d'kowatcini note 43; pydy&to, as in note 34. 

« A participial (see § 33). 

M dr-atci (§ 29); -m- (§§ 21, 37). 

« For dp cf . dpo (§ 24)*; the form is a vocative singular animate (§42); see also § 6. 

<« For klwd+tdwSi; kiwd- initial stem to turn back (§16); -tdwH for -tdwe (§ 6) sign for first person 
plural (excl.) intransitive imperative (§ 31). 
' « d'pemigi, explained in note 37; -Jfcu verily. 

« For ke—gundnd with prolongation of the final vowel as in -isdwd (see note 21); ke—gundna is the pro- 
nominal sign showing that the subject is the third person singular animate, and the object the first per- 
son plural inclusive independent mode (§28); ted- variant of tAci- (§ 16); -wene- as in note 38. 

« An* sign of the singular objective case singular animate (§42). 

«>See§53. 

M pwdwi- the negative of the conjunctive verb; it stands following the particles d- and wl-, and before 
the verbal stems (see § 35.3); -giL- sign of the passive (§ 41); d—dtci (§ 29). 

" A participial (§ 33); pdmi- for pemi- by reason of the change of vowel in the participle; pemi- (§ 16); 
pahw- same as -paho- (§ 19). 

« 'Ani as in note 49; wl- «^^- (§ 16). 

M d—tci (§ 29); -h- a glide (§ 8); -u- i)ossessive pronoun his (§ 45); for the omission of the suffix, see 
p. 852. 

^ -gi locative suffix; -ni- as in note 39. 

w d- temporal prefix; -?»- an instrumental particle (§ 21); -dwdtc* pronominal sign showing the subject 
to be the third person plural animate, and the object the third person, singular or plural, animate, con- 
junctive mode (§29); mAtA TO overtake (§ 16). 

w nes- an initial stem meaning to slay (§16); d—dwdtd as in note 66. 

w klci- an initial stem denoting completion (§ 16). 

M fi— .47»(Wdte*(§ 29); klC' (§26); kick- (§ 10); -a- (§ 8); -h- (§ 21). 

« d-dwdtci (§ 29); -n- (§ 8); see note 91. 
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nihawatc*®* awapinenyaskwa^kawatc*.®' WatapAgic*®^ ahina^kawatc* 

finished skinning tnen began they to throw them Eastward was where they 

and cutting him up everywhere. threw 

uwic*;®* papogin*** a*kAtawiw&pAg*®® AnagwAg*®^ ketciwAgape'®;®* 

his head; in the wintertime when nearly morning s»rs are they accustomed 

to rise; 

inipiyow®®® ini ma'kdwic*.^'^ Na*ka^ uta'tagagwAn*^* a'e'g*^^ 

it is said in times that bear-head and his back* bone also 

past 

watapAg*^^ ahina*kawatc*. A'e'gape*®^* pepog*^^ nawap*^' AnagwAg*®^ 

to the east was where they threw. Also It is wont in the.wmter they are seen stars 

asipocigig*.^^ Inipiyow®^* ini uta*tagagwAn*.^* 

they that ne close and it is said of old that his back-bone, 

together. 

Inipi^ naka^* iyowe winwaw*'^ inigi^® nigani nyawi anagwAg*^^ 

It is said also in the past they these inlront lour stars 

ina ma*kw**° iia*ka^® petegi neswi inigipiyowe^* ma*kwAn** 

that bear and behind three they are said in bear-him 

the past 

SELmine^kawatcig*.^ Tcawine^kitca^^ ina** tcA|^ Anago**^^ Acita*kwago- 
ey who were in pursmt Truly in the middle there little tiny star near to does 

of him. space 

tcinw*." Inapi®^ Anemoha**,^® utaiyan*^^ Matapva** WisAgenohAn^^^ 

it hang. It is said little dog, hiBpet Union-oi-Rivers Hold-Tight, 

that one 

Tagwagigin*^* me^tegumicyan^^^.na'ka^® ma*kumicyan**® watcimeck- 

Every autumn oaks and sumachs why they are 

a klci- as in note 58; -dwdtci pronominal termination of conjunctive mode (§ 29), as in notes 56, 57; 
-Ji- (§ 21); wlnAni- (§ 16). 

" For d—dufOtci; wdpi- an Initial stem denoting inception (§16). 

" wdtdpAfflci for watdpAgi (note 73); ici (§§ 10, 52). 

M u- his; for the absence of the m suffix see § 45; -i (§ 42). 

» Compare d'pepdgi (note 6) and pepdgi (note 73); the form is a locative (§ 42). 

M A locative; cf. pdc&'kdtawiwdpAnig until nearly morning 298.2; -wdpA- is the same as the initial 
stem wdpA- TO see; note, too, dwdbA-nig at break of day 222.15, with the common fluctuation of 6 
and p (see § 3). 

« Noun, animate plural (§42). 

* For keUAwAQi-k-dpe'e; for dpe'e see § 14; ketciwAgi (-wAgi is the sign for the third person plural inan- 
imate intransitive of the independent mode [§ 28J). 

«• For ini+ipi+iyowe; see note 3 and iydwe next paragraph. 

7« ma'kwa+uwlci (see § 12). 

" tt— ^»«(§45). 

« See § 10; d—gi as in note 6. 

73 A locative. 

74 See §§ 10, 14. 

75 See note 6. 

76 Ttou^ an initial stem meaning to see; cf. dndwdwdtc(i) they beheld him 198.2; -dpi the termina- 
tion of the third person plural indefinite passive, independent mode (§41). 

77 See -cinr (§ 20) and also § 12. 

78 Accidentally omitted in § 44. 
7» Animate plural of ?7mi (§ 47). 

M I have altered tnini ma'kwAni of Dr. Jones to ina ma'kwa (see 72.8), as Is required by the analysis 
(cf. §§ 42, 47). 

81 For Inigi ipi iyowe see notes 69 and 79. 

82 -ted verily. 

88 See § 12 for the formation of the diminutive formation of Aiidgua. 

84 -€in- (§ 20?); -u>a(§ 28). 

8» For ina+ipi see notes 3 and 80. 

8« a shows that the noun is animate singular (§42). 

87 See §45. 

88 -gini termination of the locative plural (§ 42). 

89 Inanimate plural (§72). 
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wipAga*k**^ ahapAskinAnicigawatc*®* ameskowig*®^ ta*tupAgon.*®^ Ini®* 

red at the leaf when they put to lie on top of then bloody became leaves That 

tagwagigin* watcimeckwipAga'k*'^ me*tegumicyan'^^ na'ka^® 

in the fall why the leaves became red oaks and 

ma'komicyan*.** 

sumachs. 

Ina*kwitc»» 

That Is the end. 

[Translation] 

They who are in Pursuit of the Bear 

It is said that once on a time long ago when it was winter, 
when it had snowed for the first time, while yet the first" fall of snow 
lay on the ground, there were three men who went forth to hunt for 
game early in the morning. At a place on the side of a hill where 
there was a thick growth of shrub did a bear enter in, as was shown 
by the sign of his trail. One (man) went in after him and started 
him going in flight. ''Away toward the place from whence comes the 
cold is he making fast!" called he to his companion. 

He who had gone round by way of the place from whence comes 
the cold, "In the direction from whence comes the source of the 
mid-day time is he hurrying away!'' he said. 

Then another who had gone round by way of the place from 
whence comes the noon-time, "Toward the place where (the Sun) 
falls down is he hastening away!" said he. 

Back and forth for a long while did they keep the bear fleeing 
from one and then another. After a while, according to the story, as 
one that was coining behind looked down at the earth, lo I the surface 
of it was green. For it is really the truth that up into the sky were 
they led away by the bear. While about the place of the dense 
growth of shrub they were chasing him, then was surely the time 
that into the sky they went. 

Thereupon he who came behind cried out to him who was next, 
"O Union-of-Rivers, let us turn back! Verily, into the sky is he 
leading us away!" said he to Union-of-Rivers, but no reply did he 
get from him. 

Union-of-Rivers, who went running between (the man ahead and 
the man behind), had Hold-Tight (a little puppy) for a pet. 

»o watci- as in notes 21, 26, 30; meckwi- blood, same as meskwi (see § 9); -pA- as In td^iupAgdni leaves; 
•go- (§ 20); -'hi (§ 29). 

»i a—w&td (§29;) -gd' (§20); -ci- for -cin- (§ 20); loss of n (§ 12); -h- presumably a glide (§ 8); 
apAskinAni same as apAckiriAni in dhapAckinAni-Mw&tc above (see note 90). 

w dmeskowigi a variant for dmeskdwCkt; d—'ki (§29); meskd- for meskwi (note 90, § 12 near the end); 
'Wi' (20). 

" Plural of td'tupAgw* (see §§ 12, 42 ); -pA- as in wdtcimecktDipAga'ki. 

** See note 3. 

« For ini WkwUd (§ 10) ; d-id (§29), 
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In the fall they overtook the bear; then they slew liim; after 
they had slain him, then many boughs of an oak did they cut, 
Ukewise sumachs; then with the bear lying on top (of the boughs) 
they skinned him and cut up his meat; after they had skinned him 
and cut up his meat, then they began to scatter (the parts) in all 
directions. Toward the place from whence the dawn of day hurled 
they the head; in the winter time when the dawn is nearly breaking, 
(certain) stars were wont to appear; it has been said that they were 
that head. And his back-bone toward the east did they also fling. 
It is also common in the winter time for (certain) stars to be seen 
lying close together. It has been said that they were that back-bone. 

And it has also been told of them (viz., the bear and the hunt- 
ers) that the (group of) four stars in front was the bear, and that 
the three behind were they who were in pursuit of the bear. There 
in between (the star in front and the star behind) a tiny Httle star 
hangs. They say that was a little dog, Hold-Tight, which was pet 
to Union-of- Rivers. 

As often as it is autumn the oaks and sumachs redden at the 
leaf for the reason that when they (the hunters) place (the bear) on 
top of (the boughs), then stained become the leaves with blood. That 
is why every autumn the leaves of the oaks and sumachs redden. 

That is the end of the story. 
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